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SEQ)UR last glimpse of history in 
\ , connection with the Dee related 
j to a period definite and distinct. 
2 The military figures before our 
thoughts were the soldiers of King Henry IV., 
with their plate-armour, which had then 
taken the place of the chain-armour of an 
earlier period, and the brave irregular troops 
of Owen Glendower, with whatever pic- 
turesque combination of defensive or tat- 
tered attire they were able to command. 
The men of peace, so far as they were men 
of peace, were the Cistercians of Valle 
Crucis, gossiping with the market-people of 
Llangollen, or engaged in the austere and 
devout duties of their monastery ; for 
assuredly characters of both kinds were 
abundantly found among the inmates of 
that religious house. 

We must now, as we enter upon the next 
selected portion of the river, prepare for 
very varied passages both of scenery and 
history. The Dee will now become both a 
Welsh stream and an English stream. 
Sloping banks will be combined in our 
view, through many windings, with wide- 
spread plains. We shall pass rapidly 
through one district which is dusty and 
dingy with industrial work. We shall be 
close within reach of grand and princely 
residences, full of the memories of feudal 
times, of the wars of the Commonwealth, 
and of the early continental struggles of 
this present century. We shall be arrested 
by those triumphs of engineering which be- 
long to this last period. Salmon-fishing 
and ecclesiastical controversy are among 
the topics which will force themselves on 
our attention. We must ask the friendly 
Dee to bind all these things together for us 


in its continuous progress from Castle 
Dinas Bran to Holt and Farndon Bridge. 
Meanwhile, as we lightly touch these several 
topics, we are to bear in mind that one 
great historical subject is chiefly before our 
thoughts in this section of our task. The 
conflict of the Saxons and Britons in Eng- 
land can in no district of the country be 





studied with an easier or more lively associa- 
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along a somewhat contracted valley, well 
worthy of being explored on foot and at 
leisure by the immediate banks of the 
stream. But, if we are travelling by rail- 
way, we find ourselves very speedily in the 
midst of that disfigurement of fine scenery, 
which is the inevitable result of collieries and 
ironworks. It is difficult now to, believe 
how beautiful the country once was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of such towns 
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Overton Church, 


as Leeds and Stockport and Manchester. 
Something of the same kind of change has 
taken place in that part of the course of 
the Dee, where it crosses the North Wales 
coal-field. This condition of things, how- 
ever, does not continue over a large 
space. For a moment our eye is dis- 
tressed by the sight of squalid houses and 
of a rough and discoloured, though pro- 
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bably thriving, population; but presently 














we have before us brighter and more attrac- 
tive aspects of the banks of our stream. 
From Trevor station, which is placed just 


and prepares to enter upon those plains and 
low undulating hills which, whether Eng- 
glish or not in name, have all the English 
characteristics, a view is obtained of certain 
grand engineering and architectural works, 





where the river leaves the sub-Alpine country, | very 


Ancient Fresco at Ruabon. 


to which our attention must afterwards be 
given in detail. At present we only glance 
at their general effect—and this is certainly 
striking. It would be a great mistake to 


hostile to the beauty of a landscape. What 
we all acknowledge in regard to the aque- 
ducts of the Roman Campagna, this — 
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after making due allowance for the charm 
of colour which is due to time and ruin, 
and the charm of mystery which belongs 
to old history as opposed to the business 
and bustle of the present—we must in 
j acknowledge on behalf of those 


aqueducts and viaducts which cross the 
country near the meeting of the Ceiriog 
Across the ground which is grandly 





Chirk Village. 


broken and diversified by a projecting spur 
of the Berwyn hills, between the valleys of 
these two streams, it is remarkable that 
engineering works of great importance 
should have been vigorously thrown, both 
in the eighth century and the eighteenth. 
Some mystery still rests upon the origin 
and true import of “Offa’s Dyke” and 
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_ Coracles. 


“Watt's Dyke.” It is here, however, that 
we encounter them at their south-eastern 
extremity ; and we cannot omit to mention 
them. Moreover, they certainly belong, more 
or less, to that conflict between the Saxons 
and Britons which has been named as the 
special historical subject'of this article. We 
shall be called to notice these same lines of 








| demarcation again, at the north-western ex- 
tremity, beyond Flint, on the estuary of the 
Dee. It is enough here to quote the lines 
| of “honest Churchyard, the simple swan of 
the reign of Elizabeth,” as he is called by 
Pennant, who, indeed, says that this poet 
was the first to distinguish between the two 
dykes. He has been speaking of the 
Ceiriog, “a wonderous violent water, when 
rayne or snowe is greate,” and of the Dee, 
a “river deepe and swifte,” which runs 
“with gushing streame” to Chester “all 
| along ;” and then he adds : 
“ Within two myles there is a tamous thing 4 
Sia fecwcieeeretenaere tint” 


und, and cal’de the Britaines strength. 
Sikewise about the same was set, 


passing bounds 


Betweene 
And trafficke still ; but } } 
prisoner s 


The one did take the o 
These lines have often been quoted, but 
usually without the moral, which it is quite 
worth while to append : 


“ Thus foes could meete (as many tymes they may) 
And doe no harm, when profit ment they both ; 
Good rule and lawe make baddest things to stay, 
That els by rage to wretched revell goeth.” 








considerable size, but the delineation here 
given of it on a small scale is correct. The 
subject is a procession representing the 
deeds of mercy enumerated in the 25th 
chapter of St. Matthew, and the benedic- 
tion and the entering into life of those who 
do such deeds. Certain of the scenes are 
somewhat dim and obliterated, but “the 
clothing of the naked” is very. distinctly 
shown. In the “giving of ‘drink to the 
thirsty” the glass is curiously like the Hock 
glasses in use along the Rhine at the pre- 
sent day. The benediction in each case is 
expressed by an angel, spreading out his 
hands in approval. The “ Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord” is indicated by figures 
on an inclined plane to the right ; and it 
seems probable that immediately beneath 
we have the beginning of another inclined 
plane, arranged to show in another proces- 











The mention of the Danes by this old 
introduces a further sade bore na 5 
subject already somewhat intricate. But 
on this we need not now dwell. We shall 
have occasion to refer to the Danes again 
when we reach the estuary. 

On the right and on the left of this 
meeting-ground of the Dee and the Ceiriog 
are the grand feudal castle of Chirk and 
the palatial residence of Wynnstay, near 
Ruabon, each with its noble park. These 


‘must be deferred to the chapter to which 


such topics will more particularly belong, 
A brief pause, however, may be made at 
Ruabon itself. 

In these slight papers, moving, as we do, 
very rapidly from point to point, we are forced 
to make a selection among many subjects of 
attraction ; and, in illustration of this place, 
we must confine ourselves to a fresco which 
has lately come to view in the process of 
repairing the south wall of the church. Its 
date.is probably of the fifteenth century, 
and the figures in the picture, though quaint 
and stiff, are very full of meaning. It is of 


Overton Cemetery. 


sion the dread alternative in this solemn 
passage of Scripture. 


It should be particularly noticed that 


about these parts the Dee becomes a border 
river in more respects than one. From its 
junction with the Ceiriog for two or three 
miles, till it approaches Erbistock, it 1s 
the boundary of Denbighshire and Shrop- 
shire. Here, then, we touch English soil, 
and yet soil which once was Welsh. The 
poet Churchyard, who was himself from 
Shrewsbury, gives us some words here, 
which we may use for our purpose— 


“Can Wales be named, and Shropshire be forgot ?” 


And then he says, that while speaking well 
of all, he must still have an eye “ to native 
soyle,” and that nothing can “ goe bey 

his countries love.” Yet—* the Worthiness 
of Wales” being his theme—he adds, 
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concerning the district which we here 
touch— 
"Wate Waic thc pack, and plaine Shropebenre the pale 

A Bases mon, nerd Relthee rite uae speak 

But leave out le,’ and thou mayst misse the marke 

Thy Muse would hit.” 
Shropshire, however, can claim but a very 
small portion of our space. The Dee pre- 
sently becomes, most curiously, the boun- 
dary between Flintshire and Denbighshire, 
a detached portion of the former county 
being thrown over the latter, like a great 
boulder disjointed from the mountains, so 
as to interpose a fragment of Wales between 
Shropshire and Cheshire. Within this por- 
tion of its course, during which the Dee is 
again a thoroughly Welsh river, two spots 
particularly demand our attention—Overton 
and Bangor. 

It is remarkable that of the seven won- 

ders of North Wales four are within the 





range of that portion of the river which has 
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been marked out for the present paper, and 
one only just beyond it. These are, in order, 
according to the proverbial saying, Llan- 
gollen bridge, Overton churchyard, Wrex- 
ham steeple, and Gresford bells. In the 
origin and acceptance of this proverb, there 
is manifest a love of picturesque beauty, as 
well as a disposition to wonder at the curio- 
sities and triumphs of Art. The neighbour- 
hood of Overton has so much that is lovely 
and striking in the curves of the river, and 
in its views of broad levels contrasted with 
hilly ground, that it will be a great pleasure 
hereafter to revert to this part of the Dee. 
At present the old British associations of 
the river being proposed as a chief subject 
for the moment, there is a temptation to 
pause on one reminiscence of the earliest 
inhabitants of this island, which in this 
neighbourhood remains very fresh. 

Very few ancient British words survive in 
our modern English language. One of these 
is the term “basket,” which denoted wicker- 
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Bangor Bridge. 


work in the oldest time, as it does now. It | 
is interesting to recall this philological fact, | 


when we see in this particular part of the 
course of the Dee those ‘primitive boats of 
wicker-work named “coracles.” This name, 
indeed, has by some been supposed to be 
Latin, and to be derived from the “ corium ” 
or hide, that was used to cover the basket- 
laths of which the boats are made, The 
covering now is usually of canvas coated 
with pitch. Each of these boats costs 
about £2 in the making, weighs about 
fourteen pounds, and will contain two men. 
The mode of paddling in these boats is 
similar to that of the North American 
Indians, except that the latter paddle on the 
sides of their canoes. It is obvious that a 
Coracle-race must be amusing. The men 
who win such races on the lower part of the 
Dee, at Chester, almost always come from 
the neighbourhood of Bangor. These boats 
are useful, not only for ferrying across the 





river, but for netting salmon. The coracle 
here represented was so employed at the 
moment when it was sketched, and a splen- 
did fish of 22 Ibs., clean from the sea, was 
the result. 

The mention of salmon takes us at once 
to Bangor, for just above Bangor Bridge is 
one of the finest spawning-grounds on the 
Dee. In the view here given the church of 
the village is represented in combination 
with the bridge. This church would in 
any case deserve a pause in our progress, 
because of the historic circumstances men- 
tioned below; but for its own sake it is 
worthy of attention. In the lower story of 
the bell-tower is the following quaint in- 
scription, which it is quite worth while to 
give, though it is well known in other 
places :— 

You srast tng well with band and ear. 


But if ing in or hat, 
Fourpeace always 1s due for that. 


This church boasts a fresco, supposed to 
represent Dinoth, to whom reference will 








Wrexham Church. 


be made presently. It has also a good 
internal roof, now coming well into view 
during the process of restoration. 

Standing here on Bangor Bridge, the 
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Window in Holt Church. 


cager student of church-history finds his 
mind strangely drawn over a wide range 
of theological and ecclesiastical topics. 
The annals of the Early British Church 
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| to_ our proper. subject, we are 
ied by finding that the history of Pela- 
gianism brings us back to the, Dee again. 
The opinions expressed by this name pre- 
vailed so much in Britain, and were held to 
be so mischievous, that Germanus, Bishop 
of Auxerre, was sent tocombat them. The 
Council at St. Alban’s, in which this ques- 
tion was debated, forms the subject of one 
’ of the “Stories of the Early British Church,” 
by the revered author of (the “ Rectory of 
Valehead” (himself a Welshman, whose 
early home was not very far from the Dee) ; 
as does also a military victory, won, under 
singular circumstances, by the Britons over 
the Picts and in the neighbourhood 
of this stream, b the help of Germanus.. The 
Britons, in their terror, invited him to the 
border of Wales near Chester. It happened 
* that a large number of Christian converts 
had just been baptized in ‘the Alyn, which 
will’ héreafter be néted as‘6ne of the tribu- 
taries of the Dee.” These men Germanus 
pliiced! in” antbasii, with itisttuctions at a 
given signal to shout “ Hallelujah !” with 
ai their might. | This shout, “much multi- 
plied” by the advantage of ‘the echo,” sur- 
prised the Pagans ;: and, “ besides the con- 
cavity of the valleys improving the sound, 
such a hollowness was cast into their hearts, 
that their apprehensions added to their 
ears,” and they fled in confusion, and many 
of them were drowned ; and “that which 
had been the Christians’ font became the 
Pagans’ grave.” What degree of literal 
truth, there is in this story we cannot tell ; 
but it is mentioned by Gregory the Great, 


He 





not very long afterwards, in his medita- 
tions on the Book of Job; and the name 
Maes. German, or.“ the Field of Germanus,” 





preserves still the tradition of the “ Halle- 
, lujah victory ” near the banks of the Alyn. 
But it is at Bangor Monachorum itself, 
and in connection with another Augustine, 
that an event more important in the Early 
British Church, and more definitely authen- 
ticated, took place. Gregory had now sent 
his great missionary to convert the Anglo- 
Saxons, and those conferences on minor 
points with the British Church took place 
which were marked (perhaps we may justly 
say this) by arrogance on one side, and 
netiacy on the other. The two Spots 
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interViewvhad: o¢eurred;: which’ ptoduced 
86’ nich dfritation,-and the circumstances 
of pore ben tyro an‘old writer 
in stie odd spelling that always'*seems' to 
make a’stovy of this-kind “more real» » The 
British ‘ Bishops, with Dinoth,' Abbot of 
Bangor; being’in perplexity as to how they 
should deal with the demands .of Augustine, 
sought”advice from a ‘holy anchorite,-who 


. | spoke as follows :-—“‘ If this same Augustine 


beé!a meeke and humble-minded «man, it 
is 2 great’ presumption that he bearetlr the 
yoke of Christ and offreth the same unto 
you: but if he bé stout and proad, heis 
not of God, and’ you may: be bold: This, 
: | therefore? quoth he,‘ is my advice: havée.a 
care that he and hicompany be first in the 
place when you meete : if then, you being 
the greater number, he rise not’ to do: you 
reverence, -but despise. you, despise you 
also him and his counsell.” Augustine, 
therefore, first entered the place, with, his 


banner and his crosse, with singing proces- | 


sion, and great. pompe ;* and. when the 
Brittane Bishops: came in, never mooved 
to rise or saluted them at all. This they 
taking “very ill gainsaid him in every 
thing, exhorting one another not to yeild a 
iote with him by any means. ‘ For,’ say 


they, ‘if hee will not daine so much: as to 


rise out of his chayre to salute us, how 
much more, when we have once submitted 
ourselves to his jurisdiction, will he despise 
us and set us at nought?” So. the inter- 
view ended with open hostility, when, as it 
seems to us, there ought to have been peace. 
Then followed Augustine’s prophecy that if 
the British Christians would not submit and 
join the Roman Christians in converting the 


Saxons, they would soon feel the force of 


the Saxon sword. This prophecy was be- 
fore long terribly fulfilled. The Pagan 
king, of Northumbria, having conquered | at 
Chéster, invaded Wales—declared that if 
the monks of Bangor prayed against him 
they were his enemies—slew them, to the 
number, it is said, of twelve hundred—and 
burnt their monastic buildings — the 
Dee in a great conflagration. 

The moral lessofi and’ the historical im- 
portance of this occurrence are alikeobvious. 
It ‘is: to be hoped that we need not ‘believe 
what some authors allege, that AuguStine | men’ 
designed the death of these British monks, 

“so that “he cunningly foretold’ what he 
himself cruelly intended to fulfil,” just as 
Jezebel, who is called a prophetess, “ could 
certainly foreshadow the death of Naboth, 
when shé had purposely beforehand ai 
and plotted the’ same.” * Certain ‘it’ is’ that 
the Pagan Saxons were more willing to 
listén ‘to thé Italfan Christiaris thah to the 
British, and that the great conversion 
effected under Augustine brought this 
island within the general range of Euro- 
pean history. For every reason this 
tragedy at Bangor Monachorum deserves 
the pause which we have made in follow- 
ing the “holy” stream: and the stream 
at this point may well seem to have been 
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CHAPTERS TOWARDS A HISTORY 
OF ORNAMENTAL ART, 


BY F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 


Vv. 


Tue field covered by the follower of Ornamental 
Art is so large that there is but little need to run 
any risk of finding the subject tiresome, since so 
many avenues of thought are open for our con- 
sideration, so many and varied phases of the 
subject strike us according to the view we take ; 
thus while one student may give his attention to 
the various principles that underlie the practice 
of Art, and that crop-up with curious persistency 
and unanimity in styles of ornament appa- 
rently most differing from each other, another 
follower of the decorative arts may find greater 
interest in tracing the development and history 
of the various manual processes by which the 
mind of the designer becomes translated into a 
language that all who run may read; to such 
the study of the different media, the arts of 
fresco, mosaic, enamelling, engraving, model- 
ling, and many others, become matters of con- 
cern. Other minds according to their bent will 
find yet other sources of interest; thus, one will 
diligently seek examples of the influence of 
religious belief on the modifications of artistic 
treatment‘to be encountered in various countries 
and at various chronological eras; another finds 
pleasure in tracking the influence of civilisation, 
and contrasting the rude forms of an earlier era 
with the latest manifestations of Art-power of the 
same people, when time and greater experience 
have produced a digest of Art-formula@ that at 
length produce what we term a style, a certain 
mannerism of treatment that enables us at a 
glance to declare an isolated fragment Greek, 
Gothic, or whatever else it may be. We can 
thus pronounce decisively that a given ornament 
is Egyptian, even if, perfectly unable to account 
for its existence there, we were to plough it ‘up 
in some fair English shire, in just the same way 
and by the same experience that archzologists, 
excavating among Egyptian remains, are at 
once able to say that certain small vases found 
there are Chinese, though it is byno means easy 
to say how such things could have found their 
way to the banks of the Nile. 

In using the term style we must be careful not 
to fall into the error of considering the various 
epochs of Ornamental: Art as so many distinct 
— having no connection with those that 

ave preceded or followed them, allowing no- 
thing for that continuous action, the old giving 
pom to the new, and the external influence 

rought about by contact with other men and 
other ideas: we may rather, perhaps, compare 
Ornamental Art, as a whole, to some great river 
ever advancing on its course, receiving on each 
side tributary streams, and incorporating them 
into its own volume of waters, influenced by 
various circumstances, here expanding into 
broad quiet pools, there confined by rocks and 
sandbanks, causing tortuous deviations. The 
view that many gather from mere book-reading, 
unaccompanied by personal study, is rather, if 
we may be allowed to continue our figure, that 
of a series of lakes, some large, others small and 
insignificant, some abounding in features of 
beauty, others having but little charm, dotted 
about in no perceptible order or plan, and 
having no connection one with another. 

_ It is convenient for the purposes of classifica- 
tion to take the central period of any aggrega- 
tion of characteristic features, and to call that 
the development of a given style; but in reality 
there is no pause, style is always changing and 
cannot be so exactly mapped out and rigid! 
dated. If we take, for example, our early English 
Gothic style, or, as some writers term it, the 
Early Pointed, we find that some of its most 
characteristic features are seen in the grouping 
of shafts, the bold conventional foliage, the 
deep hollow mouldings, dog-tooth ornament; 
but all these may be traced gradually issuing 
and changing from the preceding style, the 
Norman, and in their turn pass in various modi- 
fications into a period fitly termed transitional, 
and duly emerge from it to form what is known 
as Decorated or Middle Pointed Gothic. 





No matter how debased a 
from civilisation and isolated all other exam- 
ples of Art, we always find the instinctive desire 
and love for ornament; the results may appear to 
us exceedingly rude, quaint, barbarous, even out- 
rageous in their ugliness; but, nevertheless, we 
cannot refuse to see in them the evidence of a 
desire to beautify the forms that their require- 
ments had developed. Hence we find clubs, 
spears, paddles, all carved in low relief with 

metric designs or age animal fi 4] 
the rude pottery while still soft is dented 
into simple patterns, or slashed by a knife 
or tusk into concentric or zig-zag furrows; 
the reed mg — would have quite 
as serviceable for tical purposes as 
a shelter if of one snthepasienn, a neverthe- 
less checquered over in many-coloured devices 





Fig. 1. 


in obedience to this great fact, the instinctive 
desire for the added grace, not content merely, 
brute-like, with the meat that perishes, but in 
some dim way feeling something of the divine, 
of that spirit that paints the little wayside flower 
with loveliness, while scattering it broadcast 
over the earth ; that, while enthroned in a majest 
no eye can see, no heart conceive, tints wit 
effulgent beauty the little earth-born beetle that 
glitters in the sunlight. 

The influences that have resulted in our 
modern English decorative Art may, strange as 
it may appear to some of our readers, be traced 
back for thousands of years, and only cease when 
we at last reach the land of the Pharaohs, Egypt 
has been the first parent of almost all European 
Art, and ofa great deal of that of Africa and Asia. 
The Egyptians greatly influenced all those who 
came in contact with them either in commerce 
or in war, and more especially perhaps the Jews, 
the Greeks, the Assyrians, and the Persians ; 
we are unable positively to say what the archi- 
tecture of Solomon’s temple was like, but its 
description in the Bible tallies remarkably with 
many of the features that are characteristic of 
~. ~~ Art. On the occasion of the plunder 
of Thebes, Egypt’s greatest city, by Cambyses, 
the conqueror carried away with him into Persia 
a large number of Egyptian artists, and their in- 
fluence is everywhere yet seen in the valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, at Nineveh, Babylon, and 
Persepolis, hence it is we find a great similarity 
in the elements of ornament and an almost iden- 
tical mode of treatment in the forms of Assyria, 
Persia, and Egypt. The Egyptian ornament 
and figure-sculpture in its quiet dignity and 





Fig. 2. 


simple repose possesses a great charm, and if it 
had not been so rigid’y bound down by the 
decrees of the priesthood, might have deve, oped 
to an even greater extent. The Assyrians, not 
so much fettered by restrictions, introduced 
more spirit, variety, and action into their work, 
but lost the grand a apa | of the Egyptian 
sculptures by petty details and trivial ornaments, 
elaborately curled beards, heavily-fringed drapery, 
bracelets, and such like subordinate matters. 
In the Asiatic colonies of Greece, more espe- 
cially Ionia, owing to its greater proximity to 
Persia and Assyria, a similar Art-feeling was 
manifested, but the Greeks of the mother 
country derived, _ omy with their commercial 
intercourse, their ideas on Art, sculptural, pic- 
torial, and ornamental, from the 
Egypt. The Etruscans, a peo; 


source 0 
of the north 








Fig. 3. 


the early history of the» would be an 
inexplicable resem ape 

in South-west Asia. of Sardis by 
a 6 toed pao iar ovoes 
B.C. 546, u important avenue 
for the spreading of eastern influence upon the 
western nations. The Greeks borrowed, but 
speedily improved on their originals, and though 
at first, as in the early Doric, the forms are 
almost identical with some of those of Egypt, 
the two styles ‘rapidly became divergent. At 
the tombs of Beni-Hassan, executed some two 
thousand years before the Christian era, are open 
porticos supported by fluted columns so similar 
m every respect to the early Greek Doric, that 
Champollion and other writers refer to them 
under the title “‘ protodoric.” These tombs, like 
the caves of Elephanta and many other rock-cut 
remains, are, though cut out of the solid rock, 








Fig. 4. 


and therefore really monolithic, made to imitate 


in their de the pillars and ceiling-beams of 
constructed buildin The Romans borrowed 
the idea of the arch the Etruscans, who had 


themselves brought it with them from Asia 
Minor, where it was largely used by the builders 





of Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis. In the 
year B.C, 167, a Roman army under Paulus 
ZEmilius overthrew Perseus, King of Macedonia, 
and pillaged his territories; on the return to 
Rome of the conquering army with their spoils, 
a public entry was made into the city. In addi- 
tion, according to Plutarch, to all the armour 
and weapons, cups, vases, and general ‘ loot,” 
the pictures and statues alone filled two hundred 
and fifty chariots. In B.C. 146 the conquest of 
Greece was completed, and most of the finest 
works of Art were carried off to Rome. The 
conquest of Greece was consummated in the 
ear that saw Carthage razed to the 


same 
ound, The Carthaginians and Greeks had 
eee themselves regarded works of Art as fair 


spoil, they but reaped in turn at the hands of 
the all-conquering Roman the fruit they had 
sown, and su the victor with a precedent 
he was not loth to avail himself of. Napoleon I. 
in recent times was a notable offender in this 
direction, the choicest statues of Italy and 
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Fig. 6. 


other lands that came under his sway being 
transported to Paris. In ancient Rome the 
sight of these Art-treasures created a body of 
connoisseurs desirous themselves of 


{| such things, and Greek artists were at first em- 





ployed to supply the demand, and even when in 
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years Romans had themselves acquired 
wade un to undertake such work for them- 
selves, we yet see the Hellenic influence very 
strongly marked, so that, either in sculpture, 
ornament or architecture, we see a great simi- 
to the Greek types, though almost in- 
variably with the unfortunate drawback of bein 
inferior in point of merit to the forms that ha 
suggested them. We might in the same way 


indicate many other instances of the modifying 
effects of the influence, commercial or by diat of 
the sword, that nations have held over each other, 
in the breaking down of any exclusive style, and 
the introduction of foreign elements: two will, 
however, suffice. The first of these is seen in 
the Moorish occupation of Spain and Sicily, the 
second in the influence of the East on the archi- 


fig. 8. 


tecture and ornament of Byzantium. When, in 
the year 329, the seat of empire was removed 
from the city of Rome to that of Byzantium, our 
modern Constantinople, the city of Constantine, 
the Roman workers came under the eastern in- 
fluence, and exchanged the sobriety of effect of 
past efforts for the gorgeous colouring of the 
Orientals. The forms of the ornaments are at this 


period somewhat rude; itis a time of transition 
from the old types, now no longer to be used 
because of heathen associations, to a new Art- 
development. While the forms, however, were 

Id suggestive of bygone heathenism, colour was 
tnder no cach ban ; hence we arrive at a temporary 

t curious interval, where the forms employed 
were somewhat feeble, while the colouring was 


rich and effective. In due course the style known 








| term ornament is visible in these remains. 





as the Byzantine arose into distinct individuality, 
while in Western Europe a style known as the 
Romanesque was arising, a modified version of 
classic forms ; offshoots of this are seen in the old 
Lombard and Norman sub-styles. The terms 
Byzantine and Romanesque are almost synony- 
mous; in the later works of each there is no 
distinctive feature, though in the earlier period 
the Romanesque, under Latin influence, was 
simply a debased form of Roman Art, while in 
the Dyzantine the Greek influence and the 
exacting claims of the new religion were modify- 
ing influences. After a rigorous exclusion of 
some four hundred years, when the old forms 
had no longer dangerous pagan associations, 
the scroll, the acanthus, and other character- 
istic classic forms were gradually incorporated. 
Our student-readers will now more readily 
see how clearly our Art-pedigree “¢ | be 

qreek 


| traced from the land of Egypt, since 


borrowed of Egyptian, Roman of Greek, 


| Romanesque sprang from Roman, Norman 


again from Romanesque, while Norman in turn 
gave place to the early English Gothic, followed 
by the beautiful but less pure Decorated, followed 
again by that decay of true Art known as Perpen- 
dicular, to be followed by a still greater fall, the 
vagaries of the Elizabethan or Tudor. 

Having now indicated, to the best of our 
ability, the influence of style and its meaning, 
we propose to take a particular Art-period, the 
Assyrian, and yay | examine in what respects 
it agrees with, in what respects it differs from, 
other Art-treatments. 

On entering any of the rooms devoted to Assy- 
rian Art in our national collection we are at once 
struck with the immense use made of sculpture : 
the walls are lined with large slabs that once occu- 
pied a similar position in the palaces of Nineveh. 
These slabs, while decorative in character, are 
more especially devoted to a record of the great 
events of Assyrian history; in them we see the 
warriors of Assyria pursuing the flying foe, besieg- 
ing him in his cities, or returning in triumph with 
the captives and spoils of war. Others detail 
the greatness of their monarchs, showing them 
in the forefront of the battle, pursuing the lion, 
or enthroned in the palace, surrounded by 
chamberlains and the great officers of the court. 
Others, religious in character, represent the 
homage paid to the gods of Assyria; to Dagon, 
Baal, and Nisroch sacrifices are being made, 
libations offered. Unlike the mural paintings 
from Thebes, that may be seen in an adjoining 
room, the Assyrian records throw but little light 
upon the doings of the common people ; for, 
whereas, in the Egyptian remains we see the 
operations of the vineyard being carried on; the 
dancing, music, and feasting of social festivities ; 
the butcher cutting up his joints ; wrestlers and 
acrobats giving their performances; criminals 
and laggards being bastinadoed; poulterers 
plucking their geese ; the jeweller with his blow- 
pipe ; the carpenter, glue-pot on fire, veneering a 
slab of wood ; the potter at his wheel ; women 
weaving with spindle; the baker; the shoe- 
maker ; the farmer; the fowler—all surrounded 
by the instruments of their calling, and engaged 
in their daily work : in the Assyrian remains we 


| get little or no insight into the national life. The 
| Assyrian sculptures deal exclusively with the na- 
tional greatness, as shown in courts and in foreign 


conquest, and record the deeds of monarchs and 
warriors alone. Little of what we may strictly 
The 
monarchs and great councillors, cup-bearers and 


| other court-functionaries, are clothed in richly- 
| embroidered and heavily-fringed robes, and fre- 


quently wear armlets, bracelets, and necklaces 
of beads. But all these details, from the small- 


_ hess of scale, the bold manner in which they are 


treated, and, above all, from the ravages of time, 
afford but little information. The bracelets 
almost invariably have a central patera, or rosette 
form. The term patera, in its primary significa- 
tion —_~ pateo, to lie open), refers to an open 
vessel resembling a broad, flat dish, or saucer, 
used by the Greeks and Romans in their sacri- 
fices, the blood of the victim being collected in 
it for the necessary libations. The term patera 
is hence in a secondary sense applied to any 
circular, flat, concave, or convex flower-like 
ornament either painted or carved. The patera- 
form is most commonly met with in Assyrian, 





is met with; while in the form 
though numerous, have a very coon & 
likeness to each other. Many exam 

be seen on paving bricks in the 
Museum; others, m the sculptures, 


shown in Figs, 12, 13, and 14. = 


The de. 


pression in the centre of each member in 








Fig. 10. 


Fig.14 is curious ; it Would appear to have been 
suggested by the similar effect so easily pro- 
duced on clay vessels before baking, by the 
ressure of the finger. To illustrate our mean- 
ing better we have represented, in Fig. 8, a 
little Assyrian vase, where the depressions have 
clearly thus been produced while the material 
was plastic. The Assyrian pottery furnishes 
numerous examples of this, patterns being pro- 
duced on it either by these rounded d 
or by more sharply-cut forms produced by some 
instrument: characteristics by no means, how- 
ever, confined to the pottery of this people, but 
seen almost universally in a certain stage of the 
Ceramic Art. The anthemion is another ex- 








ceedingly characteristic Assyrian form. The 
term a emion, derived from the Greek anthos, 
a flower, is applied eraneneniety to a radiate 
form like that shown in Fig. 9. The anthemion- 
form is sometimes called the honeysuckle orna- 
ment, and in some few Greek examples it is not 
unlike a cluster of buds of that plant ; but in the 
natural plant the largest buds form the eee 
rings, the forms gradually becoming onan 
smaller as we approach the centre; the an 

mion-form is directly the reverse of this. A 

from this the form is seen in styles that e 
little or no inspiration from floral por gh 
in the present, and in the ornament r 
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off lands, where the honeysuckle is unknown. 
Like the patera, the anthemion-form no doubt 
springs from the ption of the inherent 
beauty of radiate forms; in the first case star- 
like and pleasing by simple repetition, like 
the forms seen in the kaleidoscope; and in 
the second case, radiating like a fan, having its 
halves only alike, and pleasing to the in the 
gradation of the forms and their due ccbeaiiien 





fig. 12. 


tion to the central member, a feature very beauti- 
fully seen in nature in the leaves of the horse- 
chestnut. The great use made of the patera 
and anthemion forms in Assyrian Art is very 
well exemplified in, Fig. 11, a portion of a 
avement, where the whole effect is = 
y alternate rows of modifications of these two 
typical forms. A further curious example of 





Fig. 13. 


their use is seen in the details of Fig 7, a branch 
borne by one of the figures represented on a 
mural slab. It will be at once seen that in this 
the stellate and fan-like forms are the chief 
elements. It is, we think, instructive also as 
showing how, without bare and mechanical 
repetition of its halves, the general effect satis- 
fies the eye by its balance. 





_ The guilloche, a form produced by a series of 
circles, is a third characteristic Assyrian form. 
It is also largely used in Classic and Renaissance 
Art under various modifications, and with vary- 
ing degrees of complexity. It is found in Egyp- 
tian Art, and the most complicated form of 
guilloche covered a whole Egyptian ceiling up- 
wards of a thousand years before it was repre- 


sented on those com late found 
at Nineveh, Two amele ts 
from painted bricks in the British Museum, 
are seen in Figs. 1, 2. Other examples of 
the same form may be seen incised on ivory. 
Figs. 3 and 4 are other instances of ivory 
patterns, they may be considered as Do sree a 
of several similar Greek forms ; one of them is a 
fac-simile of what, in Norman architecture, is 


tion of the lotus-form, as seen in the up 





known as thecable-moulding. With the excep- 
line 

at, no 

a cone 


of ornament in the pavement, Fig. 11, 

_ doubt, was borrowed from Egypt, and of 
| or pine-apple form, the ornamental details do 
| Rot appear to have been based on any natural 
| type; though on the sculptured slabs where the 
_ treatment is picturesque rather than decorative, 
some few daisy cad lily-like flowers are intro- 
duced in the foregrounds of hunting and such- 
like scenes, with considerable freedom and appre- 
ciation of natura! growth and character ; botani- 
cal features, like the alternation of leaf-growth, 
seen in most of our own plants, or the sheathing 
of the iris foliage, being evidently considered. 

The Assyrians, like other tern nations, 
made a great use of colour, and sufficient indi- 
cations yet remain to convince us that even the 
large sculptured slabs were richly painted and 

ilt. The colours of which, from their mineral 

ase, we now possess the knowledge, were blue, 
red, yellow, green, black, and white; and, as 
large quantities of gold-leaf are met with in the 
ruins, we may justifiably add gold to our list. 
Many of the fragments of bricks yet retain very 
clearly both the form and colour of the simple 
| designs painted upon them. A curious use of 
| violently contrasting colours is often met with ; 
| thus in the large anthemion, Fig. 9, the central 
| form is cut sharply up into segments alternately 
| black and white. The same treatment is seen 
_ in some of the lateral members ; those alternating 
| with them being of a dark, dull yellow. We see 
| other examples of the same characteristic feature 
in Figs. 5, 6. The character of Assyrian Art 
is distinct zoomorphic : it deals almost exclu- 
| sively with animal life; of —— or 
| foliate-form, there is little or none, such orna- 
| ment as there is being arbitrary in character, 
| and if suggested by natural forms at all, so 
remotely resembling them as to fail to appeal 
from any such associations to the eye. We hove 
~ ae in our paper on the symbolic use of 
animal-forms, referred to the eagle-winged and 
human-headed lions and bulls of Assyrian Art 
and ee we need not, therefore, here 
dwell further upon them than again to remind 
our readers how large a these figures play 
in the palace-temples of Nineveh. We have 
given a representation of one in Fig. 10. 

One very singular feature in Keane Art 
consists of the immense use made of inscriptions. 
These inscriptions are not placed beneath the 
slabs to which they relate, but line after line 
right over the face, quite irrespective of what 
they cross; the subject was evidently first sculp- 
tured, and then along the whole face of the work 
a broad band of descriptive matter was thrown ; 
the effect where it crosses the mane of a horse 
or the embroidered robe of the monarch being 
somewhat confusing. The story of the gradual 
translation of these inscriptions is one full of 
interest, not only as a triumph of zeal and 
learned acumen, but also on account of the 
extreme importance of the records thus brought 
to light. e have already given an example 
of these characters, and anything more mys- 
terious it would be difficult to conceive. Vatious 
terms are applied according to the fancy of 
the describer: thus in Germany it is known 
as heilformig, French antiquaries call it téte- 
a-clou, while English writers use the terms 
cuneiform, wedge-shaped, or arrow-headed. 
Though this cuneiform writing is now almost 
en fy associated in our minds with the records 
of the Assyrian empire, it was at one time, 
under slight modifications, used throughout the 
greater part of Western Asia, a most fortunate 
circumstance for our antiquaries, and one with- 
out which these signs must ever have remained 
a mystery. The clue was afforded, as in the 
case of the Rosetta stone already referred to, in 


aking of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, by finding 
talingwal nsrptonrecords etal nate 
but in three different characters. ‘The kings of 
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in Persia, ignorant of the labours of these 
man savans, but filled with antiquarian 
set to work to decipher similar inscriptions, and 
arrived at a like result. That Col. Rawlinson the 
Englishman at Bagdad, and Professor Lassen at 
Bonn, thus, unknown to each other, 
at identical conclusions, is a argument in 
favour of the correctness of the principles of 
interpretation employed. The t labour 
and careful analysis that had laid open the first 
column were now ied to the second, but in 
the face of tenfold difficulties, for while the 
Persian signs were about forty in number, the 
presented some five hundred different 

ear wy much light, Par pein oe been 
already thrown upon these ges of history. 
The — of the Ass dee pantie is very 
great, and it may not be altogether undesirable 
if we devote the short remaining at our 
disposal to some little account of the history of 
the Assyrian empire. Two sources of informa- 
tion are open to us, the writers of the Bible and 
historians ; in the former 
alone do we meet with distinct information, as 
the great historians of Greece were not born at the 
time of Assyria’s final downfall ; and though they 
record many traditions of its power and extent, 
they cannot — with the authority of eye- 
witnesses of its glory like Jonah and 


prophets. Going to a very earl in 
» we find that Noak ad three 


the world’s hist 

sons, and that these again had a numerous 
progeny. Of the sons of Shem, with the excep- 
tion of Asshur, no record d their mere 
names is given, but of Asshur it is said that he 
built several cities, and amongst them Nineveh. 
(Genesis x. 11.) Various incidental allusions, as 
in the prophetic utterances of Balaam,® testify 
from time to time of the growing power of the 
state. Itiss of by various writers as ‘‘ the 
rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, that said in 
her heart, I am, and there is none beside me,” 
as the “fenced place,” the “ exceeding great 
city;”’ and the might of the is re- 
peatedly spoken of as the instrument of the 
wrath of God on the Jews. The first record of 
strife between those two powerful and neigh- 
bouring nations was soon after the division, 
nearly B.C. 1000, of the Jewish nation into two 
peoples, the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, when 
the Jews weakened by their int s, 
offered a tempting prey to their powerful 
neighbours. Pul is the first Assyrian monarch 
mentioned in Scripture; he made war upon 
Menahem, King of Israel, exacting heavy 
tribute, and reducing the state to e. 
Tiglath-Pileser received feudal fealty in return 
for his aid on behalf of Ahaz against the 
Syrians, but seeing both the richness and the 
weakness of the Jews, overran the country. 
Shalmaneser destroyed Samaria, leading into 
captivity the remnant of the ten tribes, and thus 
destroyed the kingdom of Israel; while Sen- 
nacherib, it will be remembered, made war upon 
Hezekiah, took Lachish and — of his princi- 
pal cities, and exacted a tribute of thirty talents 
of gold and y* ¥ merge mo silver. 
After centuries of power the g i 
began to decline, and six hundred ore 
the Christian era it was invaded by Cyaxares with 
a vast wa fo Medes -— P peace 
was utterly destroyed, a em never 
more to rise. So complete was Lia 
that hon, who marched over its site with 
his immortal band of Greeks about two hundred 
and fifty years after, does not even refer to it. 


: 





*  Asshur shall carry thee away captive.” 
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THE FRENCH GALLERY, 
PALL MALL. 

NDENTLY alone of its other rare 
ties, thediscursive character of thisexhi- 
bition forces on the observera train of thought 
which no other collection suggests. It isa 
gathering of the day—nay, of the hour ; for 
we may point to works not yet in their teens 
of days; indeed, scarcely oid enough to be 

But it must not be forgotten that this 
is a selected exhibition (made by Mr. Wal- 
lis), and generally the works are of the 
highest class of their respective schools ; 
hence, be it always remembered, that no 
observations on these pictures are applied 
directly or indirectly in depreciation of our 
own works, in certain, classes of which we 
are not approached by any foreign school. 

This exhibition may be said to consist of 
an assemblage of small pictures; it is at 
once felt that the lustre of the collection 
centres in the smaller examples. In ‘ The 
Traveller’ (63), by Meissonier, less of the 
trick of 7 Bb of the use of even forcible 
markings than have prevailed in any pre- 
vious picture by him—is noticeable. The 
‘‘traveller” in this case seems to be a courier, 
who has finished his refreshment after a 
journey. The light in which he is presented 
is that of open day, without any mitigation 
of its breadth; and the figure withal is 
painted with a roundness and solidity which 
cannot be surpassed. The textures of the 
man’s apparel represent precisely the in- 
tended materials. He wears white leather 
riding-pantaloons and long boots. The 
living and breathing substance which fills 
out the clothes, forms a feature in a picture 
seldom seen so palpably as here ; and those 
characteristics of objects that assist in 
the composition are represented with a 
literal truth, which is commonly overlooked 
by painters of commonplace incident. What 
is meant, is a description of the so-called 
“seedy” portions of the man’s dress in 
comparison with those parts yet unworn; 
the marks of wear on the hat; the state of 
a coffee-cup, which has seen such a long 
term of service, that portions of the orna- 
ment are washed off: these are the trifles 
that contribute so much to the beauty 
and worth of these small pictures; in- 
significant matters overlooked by other 
painters, and which, when recorded, can 
never be set forth with the exactitude 
we see here. There are also two sketches 
by Meissonier, numbered respectively 68 
and 78 ; and in an upper room are four- 
teen sketches by this artist, which have 
been lent to Mr. Wallis from the private 

collection of Mons. F. Petit. 
Nothing has hitherto been exhibited 
very impressive under the name of Cas- 
tres; there is, however, here ‘The Red 
Cross Ambulance’ (71), a tilted cart filled 
with wounded, and painted with an ex- 
traordinary affluence of resource. The 
wounded are French, and they are being 
removed from a battle-field, which has 
now the appearance of a snowy plain. 
The figures are wonderfully not out, 
and, what is very remarkable, without the 
show of any great labour, A description 
of the rare merits of this work would occupy 
much Space—it must be seen to be under- 
stood. Near this appears ‘ Insouciance’ 
(77), by Bodini, a small picture, that may 
be described as a miniature-sketch in oil 
presenting a young woman in white seated 
on a table, in a pose on the proprieties of 
— the graces have not been consulted. 
She is singing to her own guitar accompani- 
thet with a licence rendered frantic by 
© plaudits of an audience which does not 











appear, but cannot help being heard. The 
artist has wisely limited this picture to 
diminutive proportions, otherwise he might 
have been accused of undue licence ; as it 


is, it is probable that the picture will not | moc 


find a market in England. Very complete 
in their finish, and charming in their charac- 
ter, are ‘The Sick Pet’ (116), E. Hublin ; 
‘A Breton Peasant’ (123), Jules Breton ; 
‘The Passing Thought’ (128), W. Bou- 
guereau; ‘Le Reveil’ (182), C. Jalabert, 
&c. These are some of the works of which 
it may be remarked that they have their 
subjects removed from their proper sphere 
by a delicacy of character and refinement 
of treatment unsuited to the persons repre- 
sented. Their apparel refers them to a low 
rank of life ; while the beauty of their hands, 
and the moving eloquence of their faces, 
place them in a superior position. M. 
——- picture, with its exquisite play of 
ine, might be worked into a piece of sculp- 
ture of the best period of Athenian Art. 
Bouguereau’s subjects are similarly com- 
monplace ; but he also invests them with 
sentiments not common to the lower orders 
of humanity ; and there is a dramatic zest 
about Hublin’s study which removes him 
from the species to which he is supposed 
to belong. 

The visitor is reminded of the Baron 
Leys by a very dry and studiously matter- 
of-fact picture, called ‘The Visit to the 
Taxidermist’ (113), N. Lagye, the garniture 
of whose den is a multifarious gathering of 
feathered, furred, and finned creatures, 
such as find their ultimate abiding-places 
in museums and zoological collections, all 
of which here are carefully fpainted. In 
‘Hemskerk and Barentz, the Arctic Ex- 
plorers, making Plans for their Second 
Expedition to the North Pole, 1495’ (131), 
C. Bisshop, the subject is at once declared. 
The picture is somewhat severe in its 
treatment ; but a better result is realised 
by the sparing use of accessories falsely 
regarded as assisting the narrative, than 
if the composition had been crowded with 
objects presumed to promote the story. It 
is a work of much excellence. ‘The Arab 
Sentinel’ (79), Bargue, would seem at the 
first glance to have been painted by Géréme; 
but on close inspection there are found 
marked differences in the respective manner 
of these painters. The subject is common- 
place ; but it has, in the hands of the artist, 
supplied a picture equal in quality to those 
of Géréme. Other subjects, deriving value 
from the genius shown in the method of their 
treatment, are ‘Graziella’ (141), R. Sorbi ; 
‘Swiss Peasants attending Wounded Sol- 
diers of Bourbaki’s Division’ (172), Anker ; 
‘The Quarrel’ (173), F. Roybet; ‘The 
Artist at Home’ (176), F. Jaccovacci. 

In ‘ Moses defending the Daughters of 
Midian against the Shepherds’ (179), E. 
Levy, there is much beauty of design, but 
the subject is not very clear. ‘ Signalling 
for a Pilot’ (146), J. P. Clays, is one of 
those real and very firmly worked marine- 
studies which have won this painter his 
high reputation. ‘ The Bull-fighter’s Salute’ 
(158), Fortuny, shows a Matador by the 
side of a dead bull responding to the greet- 
ings of the assemblage by raising his cap. 
The picture is low in tone, but the incident 
speaks for itself. Another single figure yet 
lower in tone is by Tadema, ‘An Improvisa- 
tore’ (178), who sings apparently in presence 
of an enthusiastic audience. This small 
picture is so low in tone that in a few years 


much of the work 1 ag ee * Hagar | 


and Ishmael’ (164), Merle, presents a 
most interesting version of the subject. 
Hagar, accompanied by her son, is driven 
forth from the tent of Abraham to wander 





k . 
twont Bani and Ishmael is remarkable 
the Jose and action of the boy being both 
open to improvement ; and we think : 
the artist reconsiders the subject, he will 
arrive at the conclusion that the removal ot 
Abraham from the und would be 
merit are tering from the Shower’ 
J. Max Claude ; ‘A Word in Time’ inf 
Geertz, of Diisseldorf ; ‘ Afternoon in 
Woods’ (13), F. Kaulbach, the son of Wil- 
helm Kaulbach, an essay simple, un- 
affected, and indeed qualified with many 
charming points; ‘The Fortune-Teller— 
Rome’ (15), C. Maccari ; ‘ La Sorciére Bre- 
tonne’ (18), R. Wyllie, who, we believe, is 
an American, but a student of the French 
school ; ‘Cherry Ripe’ (22), A. Stevens, 
who stands high as a member of the Bel- 
gian school; a second work by him is 
‘Presents from Japan’ (55). With all the 
precision and accuracy of ‘The Careful 
Penman’ (37), E. Frére, there is a defi- 
ciency of that charming sentiment which is 
a general characteristic of the works of 
Edouard Frére. ‘The Slave Merchant’ 
(46), by Géréme, is, we think, a small re- 
plica of a picture exhibited last year at the 
Royal Academy ; and ‘ The Critical Torea- 
dor’ (43), Fortuny, is a bull-fighter curiously 
considering the various pictures which illus- 
trate the announcements of the exhibition 
to come in which he may figure. Also well 
worthy of commendation are ‘The Déjefiner’ 
L. Goupil, with ‘ Fruit and Flowers’ by De 
Noter’ (28): this indeed is a surpassingly 
elegant piece of still-life and flower-compo- 
sition. Remarkable for various points 
of excellence are ‘Who Comes?’ (40), F. 
Roybet ; ‘ The Portier, Constantinople’ (48), 
A. Pasini; ‘Street Fountain, Rome’ (57), 
Bonnat ; ‘ The Toilette’ (76), Willems ; 
‘ The Toast of the Evening’ (80), Plassan ; 
‘ Ladies leaving Church, Rome’ (90), Sorbi; 
‘ Market Girls, Brittany’ (92), Trayer ; ‘La 
Gantiére’ (93), J. E. Saintin; ‘ Shrimp- 
Fishing—Early Morning, Dutch Coast’ 
(153), H. W. Mesdag; and who would, 
knowing the styles of the two men, pro- 
nounce this artist a pupil of M. Tadema? 
The picture shows a section of the Dutch 
coast—it may be near Scheveningen—with 
some shrimp-fishers plying their vocation. 
This example is instanced as that of the 
pupil of a master wherein not one feature 
of the thought or :feeling}of the latter is 
found. The ancient schools abound with 
similar instances, but none are more strik- 
ing than this. There are other pictures ot 
much excellence by Duverger, Schlessinger, 
Jacque, Maris, J. Peyrol Bonheur, Le Poite- 
vin, &c. . . chet what fe 
It is gratifying to observe w 

called the N School” of French land- 
scape Art has not been considered worthy 
of representation here. There are also 
works bearing respectively the names 
of Lambinet, Roelofs, V. ote, = Pasini, 
Wyngaert, Herzog, Martens, Van B 
Daubigny, Diaz, Gabriel, Poschinger, 
others, which are by no means the less 
worthy of consideration because they are 
not described at length here. The studies 
of each of the painters named are charac 
terised by peculiarities worthy of minute 
description ; and when the variety oF | 

ictures exhibited is considered —— 
he must be indebted to the judgment 


experience of Mr. Wallis, who has 
before him valuable specimens of all the 
progressive schools of Europe. 
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in course of completion, by M. , one is now 
on view at the Gallery in Bond Street, and two 
are being exhibited at the Sa/on in Paris. All 
will be in London, it is hoped, in the course of 
the month of June. The painting which has 
been already added to the Bond Street collection 
represents one of the most familiar subjects of 
classic Art ; a subject which, in antique sculp- 
ture, in cameo and intaglio, and in every medium 
known to modern painters, has been r ted 
so repeatedly, that it might well be t to 
have been altogether exhausted. M. é, 
however, has shown that such is not the case. 
His ‘ Andromeda,’ for this is the picture to which 
we refer, must be considered to be as thoroughly 
original as it is powerfully expressive. 

The impression which this picture is likely, in 
the first instance, to produce, is not such as to 
lead to the anticipation of the manner in which 
it fascinates the attention, and lingers on the 
memory. The spectator comes too closely 
upon it: more than most painters of modern 
times, M. Doré needs, in order to do justice to 
his productions, that the correct point of view 
should be scrupulously indicated and maintained. 
It must be remembered that this conditicn, which 
is so opposed to our modern habit of indiscriminate 
picture-hanging, is one on which all the greatest 
artists of past times invariably insisted. In 
Sculpture it is indispensable ; and its absolute 
neglect in our ordinary exhibitions (not excepting 
the National Portrait Gallery), does more to 
lower the character of modern Sculpture than 
can readily be estimated. In the present instance, 
the ‘ Andromeda’ is so boldly treated that, if 
viewed too closely, the rough workmanlike de- 
tails catch the eye and interfere with the full 
appreciation of the painting; but when viewed 
from a proper distance, the life, the nature, and 
the horror of the scene grasp the mind almost 
with the force of a real event. The nude figure, 
the modelling of which is not so dainty as to 
call the attention from the countenance, is 
shrinking violently back, as far as the chained 
arms will allow, from the jaws of the terrible 
sea-beast, emerging from the wave at her feet. 
A heavy splash of the sea falls on the rock on 
which she stands. The cool grey of the preci- 
pitous cliff throws into full relief the flesh, and 
the flowing auburn hair. But the intense horror 
of the glance which the victim throws on the 
monster is the motive of the picture; and the 
expression is one that does not readily fade from 
the memory of the spectator. 

The great picture now on view in the Sa/on, 
in Paris, represents the mysterious darkness that 
accompanied the Crucifixion, A veil of tangible 
night, such as can only be thoroughly realised 
by those who have seen Etna or Vesuvius in full 
eruption, is cast over py > % and is but 
partially torn asunder by a flash of lightning, 
illumining the three crosses fixed on a low hill, 
and the tossing, wrathful, and terrified crowd 
which surges through the city. Portent and 
tumult stir at once the conscious elements, and 
the human actors in the scene; and the awe and 
the grandeur of the language which tells how 
there was darkness over the land, how the veil of 
the temple was rent in twain, how the earth did 
quake, and the rocks were rent, and the graves 
were opened, and shadowy forms were seen 
gliding through the doomed city, has been nobly 
translated on the canvas. 

The subject of a third painting is the Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife—Pamphylia, as she is called 
in legend. Our readers may have seen the 
quaint and gruesome form in which a medizval 
artist drew this messenger of Fear, standing by 
the sleeping matron, in the Dictionary of Violet 
le Duc. M. Doré’s treatment is, again, tho- 
roughly original. The cubiculum, or sleeping- 
chamber, of the warned lady,—such a nest as we 
find often restored to daylight from beneath the 
‘ufa ash-heaps that veil Pompeii,—is shown to 
the left of the observer, in the corner of the 

icture, and is flooded by the light of a candela- 
rum. Down a flight of steps from this chamber 
Pamphylia descends, guided an angel who 
hovers by her side. The remainder of the can- 
vas is filled by the dream, yet floating before her 


held up to Macbeth in the wild scene which 
M. Doré is, as we write, on his way to visit. 
Two fine —— landscapes are to be added 


to the Bond Street Gallery. One of them is 
now in the Sa/on. Another, and a different 
range of Art, is represented by ‘ La Malheureuse,’ 


a Parisian pictorial version of Hood’s plaintive 
“* Song of the Shirt.” But while, in England, 
misery takes the form of toil, in Paris it takes 
the yet more poignant guise of pleasure. The 
poor hungry mother, who has snatched a moment 
from the stage to supply the need of her yet more 
hungry infant, is at in the carnival costume 
of the Débardeuse ; a touching and terrible con- 
trast to the woe-worn expression of her face. 
This picture makes a strong appeal to sympathy 
of a high order. 

We confess an entire reluctance to accompany 
M. Doré in his next excursion ; although it is 
taken in company no less illustrious than that of 
Dante. It is a descent into the seventh gulf of 
the Inferno :— 

“E poi fu la bolgia manifesta 
vidivi entro terribile stipa 
Di serpenti, e di si diversa mena 
Che la memoria il sanque ancor me scipa.”’ 
Those who wish to have their blood chilled with 
horror will find their wish gratified by an enor- 
mous painting, of which plates 53 and 54, in the 
** Tilustrated Dante,” published by Messrs. 
Hachette, will enable them to form some idea. 

As a relief from horrors, of which (in accord 
with Horace) we think the motive zsthetically 
objectionable—although we admit the great 
power of treatment, alike in the Tuscan poet 
and in the French painter—we gladly call atten- 
tion to the exquisite subject of the Nymph, or 
Genius of the Vine. A blue, blue Italian sk 
stretches overhead. A canopy trellis is rich wi 
every glorious vegetable hue of the vine, from 
the tender green of the young tendrils to the rich 
purple of the ripe grape, and the coppery lustre 
of the scarce fading leaf. Beneath the canopy 
crouches the nude form of a nymph,—of bac- 
chante, goddess, or ri ot a whom we predict 
a goodly gathering of English admirers. 


—_—>—_—— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Paris.—The sale of the collection of pictures 
belonging to M. Daniel Wilson, on the 21st of 
March, produced about £11,860. The principal 
works were :—‘A Hawking-Party setting out,’ A. 
Cuyp, £152; ‘The Death of Sardanapalus,’ 
Delacroix, £3,840—this picture was purchased 
by M. Durand-Ruel, who, it is said, pro to 
bring it to England, and exhibit it; ‘ Environs 
of Southampton,’ J. Dupré, £1,680; ‘Sunset,’ 

. Dupré, £180 ; ‘ Joseph and the Infant Christ,’ 
ii illo, £320; ‘ The Sentinel—a Reminiscence 
of the Crimea,’ Protais, 


£180; ane pow 
supported by the Virgin,’ Ribera, 36 * 
cana? 5. Reuysdael, 184; ‘ Landscape,’ with 
figures and animals, Troyon, £380; ‘ Cattle in a 
Pond,’ Troyon, Horse ‘ Timber - Cutting,’ 
Troyon, £850.—The important collection of old 
| Masters, the yin ped of M. Papin, wag sold on 
| the 28th and 29th of the same month, Among 
the pictures were :—‘ The F arrier,’ N. Berchem, 
| £350; ‘The Quack,’ Brouwer, £220; ‘ The 
Huntsman,’ A. Cuyp, £350; ‘The Shores of 
| the Yssel,’ Van Goyen, £600: ‘ Portrait of a 
Young Girl,’ Mierevelt, £240; ‘A Fire,’ A. 
Vander Neer, £632; ‘A Young Girl au Per- 
| roquet,’ Netscher, £288; ‘A Rustic Interior,’ 
| A. Ostade, £380; ‘The Tavern,’ J. Ostade, 
| £1,080; ‘The Wooden Bridge,’ Ruysdael, 
| £2,440; ‘A Cascade,’ Ruysdael, £520; * Ruins 
| of the Chateau of wry near — 
Ruysdael, 1,004; ‘ scape,’ uysdael, 
429; ‘A Calm,’ Vander Velde, £764 5 ‘A 
rumpeter,” Wouwermans, £2,724; ‘ erd of 
Cattle,’ Wouwermans, £680; ‘ Bouquet of 
Flowers,’ Van Dael, £304; ‘ Trictrac,’ Teniers, 
£284; ‘The Flute - Player,’ Teniers, £316; 
‘A Flemish Interior,’ Teniers, £184 5 ‘The 
Judge and the Broken Pitcher,’ Dubucourt, 
£524; ‘ The Dreaded Consultation,’ Dubucourt, 














Rousseau, £400; ‘Nymphs and Cupids,’ 


de la Pena, £580; ‘ Banks of the °C. 
Koekkoek, £504; ‘The Fruit and Flower 
Seller,’ Lucix, £120; he a dhinge r 
Ten Kate, £164; ‘ Landscape, with An - 
Verboeckhoven, £160 


But a few years before the late war-epoch, a 
society, under the designation of Union Centrale 
des ux Arts, was or j with great 
zeal, in Paris, upon the avowed recognition 
that the development of Fine Art had for some 
years been worked out in with a 


serious menace of rivalry to France’s assumed 
supremacy ; and with a purpose of meeting such 


competition by strenuous, atic, and sus- 
sind proceeding. An pe poem of 


exhi as part thereof, was conceived, and 
twice reduced to practice in ye! * 1865 and 
1869. In these exhibitions, chefs-d’auvre of 


sumptuary Ornamental Art, from China and other 
places, were well and curiously exemplified. It 
need be said that war disorganized all 
the of the society. It was not, however, 
totally dissolved ; and now, once again, and with 
the promise of better times, the “* Union Cen- 
trale ” makes a vigorous effort of revival. It had 
even ventured to devise an exhibition for the 
present year; but the intervention of the great 
Austrian display, and the usual national review 
in the Palais de I’ Industrie, seem so calculated 
to exhaust public interest in such matters, that 
it has been deemed expedient to reserve the 
fay man evidence of the society’s re-animation 
for the more open field of 1874. It is well that 
this state of things should come within the 
cognisance of our official British manager of 
Fine Arts.—How thoroughly French Fine Art 
is in og ae of recovery after its late paralysis 
may be conceived, not alone from the series of 
exhibition-halls which have been claimed for its 
manifestations at Vienna, but from the singular 
fact, as affirmed by the Paris , that for 
the annual exhibition in the Palais de l’Indus- 
trie, now in its state of completion, 6,000 pic- 
tures have been sent in for acceptance, As it 
appears that the saloons allotted for the occasion 
can scarcely accommodate 2,000 canvases of aver- 
age dimensions, no fewer than 4,000 of these 
postulants will have to be carried back to the 
places whence they came, pee pee. to the 
sentence of the jury who have had to adjudicate. 

BrusseLs.—A collection of modern Belgian 
pictures, the property of the late M. F. Donner, 
of this city, was sold on the 31st of March. The 
most im t examples were :—‘ A Shore at 
Low Water,’ A. Achenbach, A5e: ‘ Frédé- 
gonde and Prétextat,’ Alma ema, : 
‘ Swiss Glaciers,’ A. Calame, $24: ‘The Meuse 
at Dordrecht,’ P. J. Clays, £280; ‘Site of the 
Swiss Saxonne,’ Koekkoek, £240; ‘The 
Letter,’ Baron Leys, £192; ‘A Tavern aes, 
Madou, £220; ‘ An Attempt at Reconciliation,’ 
Madou, £205 ; ‘*Le Coup de Collier,’ Schreyer, 
A480; ‘Cows,’ Troyon, £292; ‘An Algerine 

aravan’ T schaggeny, £341; ‘The Two Fami- 
lies of Fishermen,’ Verveer, £228; ‘ Telling a 
Good Story,’ F. Willems, £820. 

CoLoGNnE.—TIt is stated, in a recent number of 
Galignani, that a discovery has been made in 
this city of a fine sketch of one of Rubens’s most 
famous pictures, ‘St. Roch interceding with 
Christ for those struck with the Sy 
for the Church of St. Martin, t, and of 
which Paul Pontius made a fine engraving. The 
sketch differs from the large picture, as it contains 
a ter number of figures. 

APLES.—The two hundredth anni of 
the death of Salvator Rosa was celebrated last 
March in this city, by a service in the Church of 
Sta. Maria degl’ Angeli, at which a large 
number of Neapolitan artists were present. 

Rome.—Mr. Samuel Kitson, a 
of the School of Art at Leeds, has 
gold medal for eunyense in the Academy of St. 
Luke, for a model ~ 

RotrerDAM.—An exhibition of pictures by 
Dutch and foreign artists will be opened during 
this month at the Academy, Coolvest. 
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| «A wonder great my eye I fix; P 
Where was but three you may see six,” 


ART IN THE BELFRY: 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 


DECORATIONS, AND LEGENDS. that number. 
— Eyer gave twenty pound 


NN JEWITT, F.S.A. 
oY LLEWELLYN J ‘o meck me a losty sound ;” 


and 


A Few inscriptions of a more curious cha- 
‘ | “‘ Thomas Eyer and John Winslade did contrive 


racter—some not over and above reverent— 


may also be given to interest my readers:— | To cast from four bells this peal of five,” 


occurs at Shaftesbury, where the former 
CHURCH BELLS, THEIR HISTORY, ART- | peal of three bells was augmented to double 





occurs at Burtley, in Hampshire. ; 
stead, in the same county, pa fan At Bie 


** Doctor Nicholas gave five 
To help cast this Fadl toavitts ant weendi™ 
** Samuel Knight made this ri 
In Binstead steeple for to ding” 


‘* Be it known to all that doth me see 
That Newcombe of Leicester made mee ;” 














(“leds ac 


Initial Letters from Elton. 


“ Know all men that doth me see t i 
That James Keene made mee,” castinge this bell 

occurs in Northamptonshire and other “’Twas gentlemen brought me here, 

places ; and at Calne— And pleasant together ich five of us are,” 











Cheddington. 


is at Stockland ; and at Stoke Rivers— | “In tuneful peals your joys I’ll tell, 
“* Our sound is good, our shapes is neat, Your griefs I’ll publish in a knell.” 


= bcm cast us so compleat.” “I'm given here to make a peal, 
call the quick to church, and dead to grave.” And sound the praise of Mary Neale,” 























Lnitial Letters from Crich. 


“ ohn s 
J = a made me in 1618 as plainly doth | This bell was broke 
appeare churchwardens were 


eee 


(‘Robert Forman collected the moneye for 


Of well-disposed people as I doe you tell.” 





is at Uploman; and at Welcombe— 
“ A Gooding cast us all fower 
For this new builded tower.” 
«¢ Some generous hearts do me here fix, 
And now I make a peal of six,” 








West Monkton. 


is at Alderton ; and at Himbleton is— 


‘* John Martin of Worcester he made wee, 
| Be it known to all that do wee see.” 


At St. Benet’s, Cambridge, is— 





and cast againe, wich tyme | Edward Dixon for the one whoe stode close to 
his tacklin 
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And he that was his partner then was Alexander 
Tacklyn.” 
At Northfield, the inscriptions on the six 
bells run on as follows : 
1st Bell, 
«* We are now six, tho’ once but five,” 
and Beil. 
« And against our casting some did strive ;” 
3rd Bell, 
* But when a day for meeting they did fix,” 


























4 


4th Bell. 
“ They appeared but nine against twenty-six.” 


5th Bell. 


‘Samuel Palmer and Thomas Silk, church- 
wardens, 1730.” 
6th Bell, 
“Thomas Kettle and William Jarvis did con- 
trive 
To make us six that was but five : ”” 


ty 5 


and thus a parish squabble was perpetuated. 
I will only add one more doggerel rhyme, 
and that a modern one, at Pilton :— 


‘‘RECAST BY IOHN TAYLOR AND SON, 

WHO THE BEST PRIZE FOR CHURCH-BELLS 
WON 

AT THE GREAT EX HI BI TI ON 

In LonpDon, 

1 8 5 AND I. 

FouNDERS, LOUGHBOROUGH.” 


Having considered the bells, their history, 
Art-devices, and inscriptions, one is natu- 
rally led to say a few words about their 
makers ; but here so wide a field is opened 
out that the difficulty will be to give even 
very brief allusions to the more prominent 
in the contracted space at my disposal. 

_ Almost every county had its founder, and 
in some, several were to be 
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discoveries are constantly being made in 
the course of researches by campanologists. 
Most of the medizval bells are without 
founders’ names, and many without their 
marks ; and even of later dates examples 


























are constantly occurring where these do not 
appear. ; 

Among the founders whose bells are, per- 
haps, the best known, are the Braysiers of 
Norwich ; the Oldfields and Hedderlys of 
Nottingham ; the Rudhalls of Gloucester ; 








the Newcombes, Eyres, Clay, and Arnolds, 
of Leicester ; the Bilbies of Collumpton ; 
the Penningtons and others of Exeter, &c. ; 
the Norrises of Stamford ; the Knights and 
others of Reading; and the Underhills, 
Hodsons, Bartletts, Wightmans, Phelps’s, 

















Lesters, Pucks, Motts, and others, of Lon- 
don. The principal bell-founders for church 
bells of the present day are Messrs. Mears 
and Son, of London; Messrs. Taylor and 
Sons, of Loughborough; Messrs. Warner 
& Co., of London; and Messrs. Vickers, 








Of the marks used by some of the older 
founders I give careful engravings, and they 
will be seen to Ss many curious fea- 
tures, and to exhibit much artistic feeling in 
design. A collection of them would extend 
to some hundreds of examples. 

I am now bringing these notices of bells 
and their decorations to a close, but must 
find room for a few words calling attention to 
the labours of a small band of zealous anti- 
quaries who have devoted themselves to the 
study of church bells, and who have done 
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so much to elucidate their history, and to 
illustrate their peculiarities, 

_The Rev. H, T. Ellacombe, F.S.A., has 
given to the world a number of books upon 
the subject, the most important of which are 
his “ Church Bells of Devonshire,” a fine 
4to volume, full to overflowing with valuable 
and interesting information, and in which 
every bell in the county, having been visited 
and examined by himself, is fully described ; 























and his “ Bells of the Church,” which forms 
a . YT to the “ Bells of Devon,” and 
is, like it, a thick 4to volume. This latter 
work, which is the most important ever 
issued upon bells, we have already noticed 
in the eg woo To Mr. Ellacombe 
and to the Exeter Diocesan Architectural 
Society, of which he is a distinguished 
member, I am indebted for some of the 
engravings which illustrate these chapters. 

The Rev. W. C. Lukis, F.S.A., has pub- 
lished “An Account of Church Bells,” a 
goodly 8vo volume, in which more matter 
relating to the general history of bells is to 
be found than in any other book, and in 
which, also, a selection of inscriptions from 
every county is given; and he has also 
published the “ Church Bells of Wiltshire,” 
in which those of each church 
are carefully described. He is 











met with; the productions of 
the older ones are, as a matter 
of course, chiefly confined to the 
districts within which they lived. 
Some, however, were peripatetic 
founders, and led a no ic life 
going from place to place, and 
casting bells on the spot wher- 
ever they were fortunate enough 
to get an order. In more mo- 
dern days, with increased facili- 

















also now enga upon the 
“ Bells of Yorkshire ;” this book 
will no doubt be one of the most 
important contributions which 
can be made to bell-literature. 
Mr. Robert , Daniel-Tyssen, 
F.S.A., and his son, Mr. Am- 
herst Daniel-Tyssen, F.S.A., 
have published, in an 8vovolume, 
“ The Church Bells of Sussex,” 











ties for transit, bell-founding is 

confined to a very few firms, and their pro- 
ductions are to be found in every county of 
the kingdom, and in many “foreign parts.” 
Mr. Lukis, in his excellent work, gives a list 
of no fewer than one hundred and twenty-five 
founders of church bells, and this number 
might, doubtless, be nearly doubled, as fresh 





of Sheffield, who produce cast steel-bells ; 
each of these has a good history attached 
to its firm, and each produces bells of ex- 
treme excellence, of good form, and of 
great purity of tone. 





* The letters upon this page are from Devonshire bells. 








in which, as in the other cases, 
the inscriptions on all the bells in that county 
are given, preceded by a treatise on bells, 
wherein notices of all the different founders 
whose productions occur in Sussex are given, 
with a number of engravings; some of these, 

his kind courtesy, I have been able 
to reproduce in these papers. 
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The present,s 
waiting-hall sarbe 
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we have always struc 


ascertain the nature 4 the plaster 
Tenniel worked, or whe’ 
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tish artists* i a'school for te ce of , walls become conspicuo 
th ny ona cde suitable for fast dofpublic} , Ifis most ext; 
embellishment ‘which has obtained éxtensively | when they ha 
in other countries? | An inquiry into the catses amateurs, 
of the failureof frescospainting, as exeniplified in _ denigd . to. bes th rt ms 
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J Hall of the House of Lords, involves , again *the remarks o 
es , ions, whiclf tould only be 


es 


much greater 


ding to the rate of progress 
shown by the’ decay of these works at the com- 
mencement, and for some time after the discovery 
of the mischief, it' might ‘be supposed that all 


otf the walls. 


It seems that ‘the rain ha¢béen retarded ;’a : vas appr 
result which may have been brought about by | investigate ‘the causés of the. in ries to:these 
diverse causes, but especially by am: increase of } paintings, but .we could never a 

the hot air in the rooms.and passa ory: i 
if an even temperature had been maintained there , Indeed, it is 4 curigus fact that the theory of 


ges. Indeed, 


keep- the»wall 
been, heard ot 


escribed as that of jutter 
ruin. No att¢mpt can {be hopefully’ made’ at 
restoration, for the new work and the old could 


In report we have rt of these works 

‘the curiops fact 
that Mr. Tefiniel’s ‘ St. Cecilia’ has, in Compa- 
rison with the frescoes, withstood the 
insidious aggressions of sulphite of soda, the 
common enemy. It would be interesting to 


on which Mr. 


r Whether any flue passes near 
his picture. Sach observations are suggested by 
the great differente in the céndition’ of the 
frescoes, some of Which are entirely déstroyed, 
while others havenot suffered so much, alfhou 

they are far beyond repair.” ‘As ‘far’ as ‘can’ 

ascertained, the flooding of the walls by perio: 
dical humidity has: been to a certain extent 
obviated, but there must be. other malignant 
influences in operation. The contemplation of 
the paintings prompts suggestions entirely inde- 
pendent of the means of their execution. The 
exigences of the architecture may have required 
a great inequality in the substance of. the walls 
of the room; but some of thése are outside 
walls, and it is difficult to define the effects 
which such instances may have had on the fres- 
cocs. Mr¥ Herbert's / ’ wohld supply an 
instructive ¢ ley if we knew the history of the 
material with it has been worked. One,. 


picture, those 


rect ri 
: ; es of di 
sage-coloured ‘moiild, 4 pF | which 


seems to point direct to the colours uséd iri, the 
flesh-painting; yef'on the right of thé’ picture 
s, a figuré With less of imperfec- 

expected from seein 
of -the«paintiag:’ The mie 


-~ a pamart not suffered. 

extent iis* a _ for 

by those pn disposal 19 igure 
. ¥ t ? 

been singularly upfortunate with Se Eesone om 

Ty eect cannot now be determined with certainty. 

» we believe, to repaint it, but the 


This picture, 
painted most 


bal 
: Fe bly according to the principles of pure 


| fresco. It would serve no good pur- 


gus! 
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ot-tablets 
fetta 


oft t 


them. evidences’ that they, have.not carried 


water ; and this has been of very frequent occur- 
rencé in spring and autumn. ial thé reports and 


i j ertain di 
in regal 5 tthe ates employed, and notices that we have seen of these frescoes, this 
their unsuitableness to our climate. 


gre&t fact has been ignored, Or being known, has 
, hot been considered ; and; independefitly offall 


amount of omamént than the Commission was | other causes, how much farthér need: we-search 
willing + 104, but when 38 cnnsiges She 
ighti e upper wait- 
nga post be p mth ‘that anee pro- | even the water entirely free frem™chemical,ad- 1 
— of the proposed embellishments would | mixture ?, Thus, allowing the entire« absence | ¢Qv hur ; -andanot . 
invisible, of compound chemical action, what ee Id, ease in the Pig as gee tine s, that itis". 
) \ 
been ef 


 farasourcef destruction to adelicately coloused 
| wall, than its suffusion by moisture, supposing 


painted lime-surface could withstandtthe de- 
structive effect of the continuous Operation’ of 
damp~? . The question has begn* the subject of 
much inquiry, both by individuals and committees. 


Some years ago’a-comimittee was appointed to 


that any 
| satisfactory’ conclusion :-had, been ¢arrived », at. 


damp is’ gerierally repudiated, by’ many ‘artists 
eid peolead rfect faith inthe acclimatisation 
of fresco, Certain of the paintefs.af’ the works 


of the pictures in the upper | in the upper waiting-room:; have offered: to “re- 
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paint their frescoes, but they hever could have 
taken into consideration the,streams of moisture 
that at'times ‘flow over these walls, the destruc- 
tive effect of which their surface canitidt ‘Yésist. - 
The first appearances‘of mischief are patches of 
discolouration of a ‘dirty drab colour, which are 
essentially the effects of an effloresterice, avhich 
in its own good time works out the entire dis- 
ruption of the picture. Mr. Herbert was so 


sioned by damp, that under, we believe, ,certain 
presumably impro¥ed conditions, he repainted, 
as we have previously said, the head of Goneril 
ip his pitture of thé ‘ Disinheritance of Cordelia;’ 
but the \coutse of thé inexorable €vil,could not 
be stayed. . ; Sr i SECT? se § 
« For & long series of years we have watched 
these frescoes with deep interest, atid'year by yéar 
with renewed, inquiries based.on the conviction 
that mural-painting in fresco might beintrodiced 
qmong us, buf only under certgin conditions. 

the elements of the destruction of these works 
must be sought in a great measur¢ in the material 
employed; it has been found that the efflorescence 
alluded to is due to the presence of sulphate of 
soda in the lime. It is in summer that the sul- 
phate shows itself in bunches of beautiful crystals, 
and ‘subsequently assumes another form, that of 
a white’ powder, and -in ‘this form awaits the 
co-operation of the humidity of autumn and 
“winter fer the-accomplishment of-its fatal” mis- 
sion. When; water is. condensed, on the wall, 


the solution ig'absorbed by thé. plaster ; and in a 
new fenation sheelie the'c Fur from the w; 

in blisters, which in due course break and scale’ 
off the colour. , 4 

_ To account for the rapid destruction of the 
pictures, it wgs fair to suspect that the condensa- 


of the mischief, although’ is im a longer time 


must haye destroyed the pai -In yenerting. 
“to"the ‘subject, we we! it in the briefest an 

sim aanner,-for there.is really hothing in it 
profoundly , scientific,, It is, commonly -known 
that the means employed to ascertain the.endur- 
ing power of stone for architectural purposes is 
to treat it with a saturated solution of sulphate 
of soda. It is not necessary here to deal with 
the question in its contingent relations; but it 
may be observed that few of the lime bases 
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and necessarily dissolves the sulphate of soda, |. 


tion of moisture alone” mslght wot be the Source. 
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LIFE ON THE UPPER THAMES. 


‘BY H. R. ROBERTSON. 


—_—_—— 


VII.—PUTTING DOWN GRIG-WEELS. 


:; ‘aw RIG-WEELS* ‘are wicker baskets sunk in the river 
Sey for the purpose of catching eels. They contain a 
DS SUP chamber into which there is an entrance narrowing 
De inwards nearly to a point, and formed at the end of 
converging willow rods. These rods diverge easily upon pressure, 
and so admit the long thin body of the eel into the chamber, when 
they close again and prevent his return. The old-fashioned wire 
mouse-trap is precisely similar as regards the principle of con- 
struction, so that allusion to it will render further description 
unnecessary. These traps are intended only to be used for the 
catching of eels, but other fish may be taken in them. Stones 
attached near each end of the weel are used for the purpose of 
sinking them. 

Grig-weels are commonly laid with the openings down the stream, 
as it is in their progress up the river that the smaller eels are 
generally taken. About eighteen of these baskets comprise the 
set that the fisherman employs at one time. He usually lays 
them about sunset, and collects them again early in the morning. 
He tries all the likely-looking spots, varying the locality very 













much on different nights according to his fancy. It is a rather 
severe tax upon the memory to recollect every place at which he 
has lowered a weel ; and sometimes he will break a small willow 
bough opposite the spot, or tie a knot in a rush, or use some other 
simple means to the same end. The weels are raised from the 
bed ot the river by means of a hitcher or boat-hook, which is 
groped about till it catches between the twigs of which the basket 
is composed. There is a wooden stopper at the upper or small 
end of the weel, which is taken out that the fish may be shaken 
into the well of the punt. 

For bait a few gudgeon are used, or the refuse of larger fish, 
enclosed in the inner chamber ; but when the fish are “ moving,” 
they are frequently taken without the trap being baited at all. 

This “moving” of fish is altogether a very uncertain affair, 
and seems to be beyond man’s calculation. Little is known except 
the facts that when there is much electricity in the air, eels are 
exceedingly active ; and that, as with other fish, very light nights 
are not favourable to their capture. That most of the weels will 
contain fish or that none will, and that on the same night all the 
fishermen will be successful or none, is the case ; but the reasons 
for this are purely conjectural. 

A future chapter will be devoted to the large eel-bucks or stages, 
when we shall add what further particulars we have been able to 
gather with reference to the eels in the Thames. 





The time of the day we have endeavoured to suggest in our 





Drawn by H. R. Robertson.) 


illustration is about half-an-hour after sunset, as the fisherman 
nears the end of his task. Others, besides ourselves, will, doubt- 
less, have noticed the absolute stillness that so often reigns at that 





* “Grig or ground-weels” are the terms used in the Bye-Laws of the Thames 
Conservancy Acts. Any small eel is called the Thames; a is 
ascribed to the word “"weel or mea by De oe who defines it as “a 
snare or trap for fish (perhaps from willow).—Cargw. 





Putting Grig-Weels. 
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(Bagraved by W. J. Palmer. 
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| hour, however boisterous the day may have been. Every object is 
perfectly reflected from the surface of the water ; and, owing to the 
position in which one object often is as regards others, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the inverted shadow is seen more distinctly 
than the substance to which it owes its existence. We have often 
watched this effect ; and after a blustering day in September it is 
peculiarly fascinating, as the light fades and the gusts of wind die 
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the ual change into such a quiet as seems almost 
rat Tn“ er Windows” Professor Lowell speaks of 
“ that delicious sense of disenthralment from the actual which the 
deepening twilight brings with it, giving, as it does, a sort of 
obscure novelty to things familiar.” 


VIII.—Moor-HEN SHOOTING. 


The moor-hen, or water-hen,* is the most frequently seen of all 
the wild-fowl that are regarded as incidental to the Upper Thames. 
Its long legs which dangle and touch the surface of the water into 
repeated circles, the glimpse of white feathers behind, and the 
sealing-wax-like spots of red that adorn the bill, render it easily 
distinguishable. It not unfrequently leaves the water to seek its 
food in the adjacent meadows. When startled it runs with great 
rapidity, and dashes, half running, half flying, into the water, and 
either dives or skims over the surface to its rushy covert. We have 
known it run up the trunk of an old pollard-willow and shelter 
itself among the branches. Its toes are so long and spreading as 
to enable it to pass over soft ooze or even the flat leaves of the 





Drawn by H. R. Robertson.) Moor-hen Shooting. [Engraved by W. J. . 


instance. More probably, however, the mistake has arisen by 
confusing the bird in question with the dab-chick (the little grebe), 
which really has the habit of concealing its nest so carefully as to 
make it extremely difficult to find. 

To any one who may happen to go a cruise on the river above 
Oxford about the end of April the eggs of the moor-hen make a 
satisfactory addition to the few luxuries attainable in this far from 
highly civilised part of the world. The egg (reddish white with 

wn spots) is a marked size larger than that of the wood-pigeon 
and has a flavour not very unlike that of the guinea-fowl. ; 

Mr. Gould, in his “ Birds of Great Britain,” has the following 
remarks as to the character of this bird, that may be fairly 
introduced here as not generally known :—“ Boldness and - 
nacity appear to be part of the moor-hen’s nature, and its vont 
some disposition renders it an unpleasant neighbour to an 
peaceful bird that may live in close contiguity. This leads me d 
net 





* Gallinula chloropus—Poule d eau of the French. 


water-lily : and though they are neither webbed nor fringed wen 
birds swims well and dives readily. ™ 
The nest of the moor-hen is to be sought for amid the 
and flags of the water-side, that furnish the materials of which it 
is composed, and screen it from casual observation. Sometimes 
it is placed upon a low, thickly-foliaged floating branch 
stump of a decayed willow. “_ 
In the “ Museum of Natural History,” published by Charles 
Knight, it is stated that, with a view to concealment Aut the rat 
and snake, the moor-hen carefully covers up her eggs whenever 
she leaves the nest during the period of incubation. Our own 
observation has not borne out this statement ; out of twenty or 
thirty instances in which we have come across a nest with eggs in 
it, on only one occasion have we found the eggs at all covered up, 
and then it appeared to have resulted from a gust of wind rather 
than from the prudence of the bird. It has occurred to us that a 
moor-hen may have taken the precaution mentioned in some case 








where the nest was made in an unusually exposed situation, and 
that the observer has too readily generalised from the single 





a trait in its character which will not redound to its credit : still it 
ought to be known. The moor-hen comes walking over the lawn, 
turning its head first to the right then to the left, jerking its short, 
uplifted tail, apparently all peace and amiability ; but should the 
chick of a fowl or pheasant or a duckling cross his path, a single 
stroke of his pointed bill lays the little innocent dead at his feet, 
almost without a kick or struggle ; and many losses to the keeper 
and the housewife have occurred which are not charged to the 
moor-hen.” 

Moor-hen shooting used to commence in different parts of the 
river either about the twelfth or the twenty-fifth of the month of 
August. However, by the Act of Parliament passed last session 
(35—36 Vict. ch. 78) for the protection of certain wild birds 
during the breeding season, it is forbidden to kill or offer for sale 
the birds specified between the fifteenth day of March and the 
first day of August. The schedule to the Act has a wide range, 
comprising wild birds large and small, from the swan and the 
bittern down to the redbreast and the wren. There is a curious 
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caprice shown in the selection of the seventy-nine’ species to be 
protected; for instance, the dab-chick and the water-rail are 
omitted from the list, while the coot and the moor-hen are in- 
cluded. 
When out with a gun after the moor-hen the assistance of a 
retriever or water-spaniel is an absolute necessity. When 
the dog employed has started a moor-hen in the direction of the 
sportsman, the bird on catching sight of him will in many cases 
suddenly dive. Its course may be tracked by the air-bubbles 
that rise to the surface of the water. The bird itself may often be 
observed to come up quietly and remain” perfectly still with half 
its head out of the water. On two occasions when we have been 
out with a fisherman this has happened, andjwe have seen powder 
saved by a well-directed blow from a pole or long stick, which has 
either killed the bird or crippled it so that the dog could easily 





come up with it. Instead of taking to the wing, the moor-hen 
often tries dodging about among the rushes, and a good dog will 
often capture an unwounded bird. 

As the subject of our chapter, though a wild bird, is not 
“game,” it may be shot by any one in a boat licensed to carry a 
gun. A large majority of the moor-hens killed fall, however, to 
the gun of the fisherman, who will sometimes go so far as to 
speak of the parties shooting from boats as poachers. Persons 
shooting from the land would be liable to prosecution for trespass, 
and we have been given to understand that motioning with the 
hand to a dog on the bank is legally construed into trespass. 
When a party of the so-called poachers are about, the fisherman 
generally takes care to show himself with his dog and gun, with 
the idea at all events of sharing the sport, if he cannot prevent it. 

The fishermen usually respect each other’s shooting-districts 
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Drawn by H. K. Robertson.) 


their custom being to consider the renting of the fishing, osier- 
beds, &c., as the natural limit to each man’s preserves. 


IX.—FEEDING DUCKS. 

The farther up the river we proceed the more important does 
one observe the rearing of the common duck to be in the ménage 
of those living on the banks. By the time we reach that part of 
the stream at which the navigation ceases we find the people 
Count their ducks by hundreds, Having perhaps heard of this, 
one expects to see many of them, but as they divide into 
companies of ten or twelve, and are scattered over large marshy 
and Swampy districts, their numbers.would never be suspected. 

It is only while they are very young that they are fed and 
housed, chiefly with a view to protecting them from their natural 


enemies, the rat, the weasel, the hawk, and the pike. As soon | 
as they begin to be fledged they are turned out to get their own 
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(Engraved, by.W. J. Palmer. 


living, and are usually left unmolested by their owner till they are 
wanted for the table. He knows the haunt of each drake and 
carefully notes the number of ducks in his company, so that if 
any should be missing he is soon aware of the fact. 

Of course, they often appear in one’s bill of fare in these parts, 


often supposed to belong to the children of the 
be seen sharing their bread and butter with their 
we saw an old drake come slily behind a little 
with the whole slice instead of sharing the crumbs that were 
being given to the ducks, and we have accordingly made the 
incident serve as our illustration to this subject. , , 
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PICTURE-SALES. 


collection of drawings and oil-paintings 
Ehecin to’Mr. John Baker, Russell Square, 
was Sy Messis. Christie & Co; on the 168 
of March, at their rooms in King Street, St. 
James's. The most important examples in 
water-colours were :—‘ Loch Lomond,’ Copley 
190 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Loch Katrine, 

Fielding, 280 gs. (Vokins) ; «A Water- 

in Kent’ and ‘ Stirling Castle,’ both by D. 
Cox, 128 gs. (Colnaghi); ‘ Will he — : 

. E. Millais, R.A., 145 gs. ——. mong 
Me oil-pictures were 45 ff Id Re Yar- 
mouth,’ J. Crome, 130 gs. (Rhodes); ‘Old 
Bathing-Piace, Norwich,’ J. Crome, 330 gs. 
(Rhodes) ; ‘Hampstead Heath,’ P. Nasmyth, 
200 gs. (Vokins); ‘View on the Yare, with 
Yarmouth Jetty,’ J. S. Cotman, 137 gs. (Col- 
naghi); ‘ Mouth of the bee) exhibited at 
Burlington House in 1872, J. S. Cotman, 410 gs. 
Agnew); ‘The Thames Greenwich,’ J. 
Helland, 230 gs. (Addington) ; ‘Two Children 
winding’s Skefn,’ in afine landscape, J. Linnell, 

5 gs. (Tooth) ; ‘ River-Scene in Devonshire,’ 

the Redleaf collection, F. R. meng gr 
190 gs. (White); ‘The Burgomaster Six in 
Rembrandt's Studio,’ Baron H. » 460 gs. 
(Le Comte) ; ‘ Interior,’ with bri and ca 
tives, from the De Morny collection, Jan | 
Duc, gs. (Le Comte). The on 
realised upwards of £9,000. 

In the same rooms was sold, on the 21st of 
March, the collection of belonging to 
Mr, Edwin Dixon, (W: pton; among 
them were the following :—‘ Visit to the Spring,’ 
W. Collins, R.A., 125 gs. (Hatton) ; ‘ Reading 
the Will,’ G. Smith, 350 gs. (Oliver); ‘The 
Lost Change,’ W. H. Knight, 141 gs. (Tooth) ; 
Family Devotion,’ T. Webster, R.A., 200 gs. 
f ddington) ; ‘ The Fortune-Teller,’ J. Phillip, 
+ 170 gs. (Morby); ‘Citara, Gulf of Salerno,’ 
C. Stan R.A., small, 170 gs. (White) ; 
‘The S ” W. C. T. Dobson, 
yg gs. (Holmes) A ‘View be Con- 
way, wson, 120 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Measuring 
Heights,’ W. P. Frith / R.A. very small, 110 g& 
(Agnew); ‘Woody Landscape,’ P. Nasmyth, 
I 0 (A ); ‘ Landscape—after a Shower,’ 
nemeth, 335 —— ood); ‘The Isle 
the Di »’ C. Stan- 
field, R.A., small, 160 gs. (Permain); ‘ Interior,’ 
with E, Frére, 151 gs. (Pilgeram and 
Lefevre); ‘Palm Sunday in Paris,’ E. Frére, 
116 (Isaac); ‘News from Abroad,’ D. 
Maclixe, R.A. small, 1 5 gs. (Elliott); ‘Peasants 
ata 'P.F.P R.A., 190 gs. (Adding- 
ton); ‘Crossing a River in North Wales,’ J. 
420 gs. (Permain); ‘ Hanson Toot, Dove- 
dale,’ J. Linnell, 455 an. (Aiorby) ‘The Avenue,’ 
. Creswick, » the figures by R. Ansdell, 
exhibited at the Academy 
); ‘ The Bridle-Path,’ P. 
); ‘Showery Weather,’ 
: » 1,200 gs. (Holmes); ‘ Autumn 
Solitude,’ V. Cole, A.R.A., 660 gs. (Cox) ; 
Goldsmith turned Doctor,’ E. M. Ward, R.A., 
320 gs. Ball); ‘The Cornfield,’ W. Linnell, 
450 gs. (Bell) ; ‘The Passage-Boat,’ G. Cham- 
bers, 295 § . (Cox) ; ‘ River Scene in Wales,’ 
B. W. Leader, 255 5. (Clayton) ; * Wood- 
’'W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., 165 gs. 
(McLean); ‘A Lane Scene,’ F. W. Hulme, 
215 gs. (Walker); ‘ Sunset,’ G. Cole, 300 gs, 
ney ‘The First of September,’ E. Doug- 
190 gs. (Thrupp); ‘ View on the Trent,’ H. 
Dawson, 190 gs. (Holmes). Five drawings of 
varied subjects by Birket Foster realised 315 gs. 

The whole sold for £16,500. 


of ine shove sale was followed the di 
ion of pictures in oils and in water- 

colours belonging to Mr. F, Timmins, of Edg- 
Py » Rear Birmingham. It was especi y 

in the drawings of David Cox, upwards of 
fifty in number, the i i j 
Scene,’ with 

elsh Ri 








210 A ; ‘Going to the Hayfield,’ 
= a 5 ‘Going to the Mill,’ 131 gs. 
(Greenwood); ‘Cader Idris—Early Morning, 
eet Renteg 3 oe (Agnew); ‘Pen Maer 
Mawr,’ with a cornfield in the foreground, 
280 gs. (Betts); ‘Snow-storm in the Lledr 
Valley,’ 300 gs. (Lewis) ; ‘ Valley of the Con- 
way, near Penmachno,’ with cattle by F. Tayler, 
750 gs. (Collett); ‘Beeston Castle,’ ¢ fo 
ough, early morning, 650 gs. (Elliott) ; 
Raincloud, Cari Cenin, near »’ 1,500 he 
(Betts). The whole of these drawings, with the 
exception of the last three, are quite small in 
The oil-pictures belonging to Mr. Timmins 
were few in number ; among them may be men- 
tioned :—‘ View on the Arun, near Arundel 
Castle,’ V. Cole, A.R.A., 195 t (McLean) ; 
‘Vase of Flowers, and Still-life,’ J. Robie, 
155 gs. (Everard); ‘The Do enice,’ J. 
olland, small, 415 gs. Se ; ‘The Miner’s 
Bridge, Bettwasy-Cond? . Cox, # 5 gs. (Nettle- 
fold) ; ‘ Skirts of the Forest of Fontainebleau,’ 
W. Miiler, with fi , by P. F. Poole, R.A., 
600 gs. ‘Addington. Mr. Timmins’s collection 
produced nearly £7,200. 


A few pictures of importance, “a different 
oes oe pal finished the day’s sale; they in- 
cluded :—‘ Bolton Park,’ D. Cox, 1,350 gs. 
(Green ); ‘Dudley Castle,’ D. Cox, for- 
merly in the Bullock collection, 650 gs. (Green- 
woniie ‘Gillingham,’ W. Miiller, . (Mc 
Lean); ‘ Better is a Crust of B with Con- 
tentment, &c.,’ F. Holl, 345 g. (Gordon) ; 
‘ Market Carts in the Morning-Sun, D. Cox, 


80 gs. ; ‘B » D.C 
Watelccloepichae, 650 gu (Lew) 


The followin intings were sold by Messrs. 
Christie on r Agee of “April -* After the 
Carnival,’ 160 gs., and ‘ Students of Salamanca,’ 
240 gs., both by J. B. Burgess; ‘Token of 
Flight to Bruce,’ W. J. Grant, 150. gs.; ‘ The 
Captive’s Return,’ P. R. Morris, 140 gs.; 
‘ Beaching the Lifeboat,’ T. Roberts, 147 gs. 


Messrs. Christie & Co. sold, on the sth of 
April, a collection of oil-paintings and water- 
colour drawings belonging to several gentlemen. 
The following examples may be pointed out :— 
‘Home Treasures,’ and ‘ ’s Breakfast,’ a 
pair by E. C. Barnes, 138 gs. (Johnson) ; ‘ The 
Cherry-Seller,’ G. Smith, 165 gs. i bert ; 
‘Morning,’ F. D. Hardy, 151 gs. ew) ; 
‘ Evening,’ the companion-picture, F. D. > 
205 gs. (White); ‘The Student,’ F. D. Hardy, 
95 gs. (Bell); ‘Bay of Spezzia,’ C. Stanfield, 

A. 500 gs. (Rendall) ; ‘ Italian Coast Scene,’ 
C. Stanfield, R.A., 335 gs. (Wigram); ‘A Por- 
trait,), W. P. Frith, A., 350 gs. (Tooth); 
‘The Siesta,’ a water-colour wing . Haag, 
100 gs. (White) ; ‘ Scene of the Battle of Edge- 
hill,’ C. Landseer, R.A., the engraved pictures, 
174 gs. (Earl); ‘Fox-Hunting in the North,’ 
R. Ansdell, R.A., 200 gs. (Earl); ‘ Venice by 
Moonlight,’ E. W. Cooke, R.A., 30 ee 
(Sandby) ; ‘Washerwomen in Brittany,’ . ° 
Hooke, R.A., 660 h (Rendall) ; ‘ Sea-piece,’ 
and ‘ Landscape, wi ,’ a small pair, by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 420 gs. (Cox). 


The sale of the first portion of the immense 
number of engravings left by Turner at his 
death attracted a crowd of buyers and amateurs 
to Messrs. Christie’s ~~ five days in the 
month of March. The collection included no 
fewer than my ty sets of the seventy-one 
plates that form the Liber Studiorum. Of these, 
one series, mounted in plain oaken ungilt 
frames, was knocked down to Mr. A. B 
for 850 gs. The highest pri id for an un- 
framed set was 410 gs. ): three other 


sets were bought ard), 
were bought for 1,140 gs. (W: ) averaging supporters 


380 gs. the set; and the same 

six other sets for 2,205 gs., an average of 365 gs. 
the set. Messrs, Agnew were extensive pur- 
chasers, both of the Liber Studiorum plates and 
of single plates of other subjects; many of the 
latter realised sums, but we have no room 
to particularise. 

wards of 

stock will 
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MARINE CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO ART. 


BY P. L. SIMMONDS. 


No. II].—PEARLS AND THE PEARL- 
FISHERIES.* 


A LARGE number of the boats employed in the 
Persian Gulf fishery are in the hands of pearl- 
merchants, whether Hindoo or other, who reside 
in the towns of the littoral. These agents make 
advances of moneys to the divers during the non- 
diving season. As a rule, the diving may be in 
water of four to seven fathoms in depth. The 
crew is told off into divers and rope-holders, the 
former diving, while the Jatter keep the boat and 
stand by to haul the diver up. 

The value of the Persian Gulf fishery has been 
usually estimated at £400,000 a-year. Lieu- 
tenant Whitelocke, Lieutenant Wellsted, and 
other well-informed authorities, give this amount, 
and Colonel Pelly confirms it recently; for he 
says the annual out-turn of this 1-fishery 
is assumed to be as follows:—The Bahrein 
pearl-divers, £200,000 ; divers from Arab littoral 
of the Persian Gulf, others than Bahrein, 

200,000; total, £400,000. The great bulk of 

e best pearls is sent to the Bombay market, 
where fancy prices are often given for good 

ls, ‘A large number of pearls is sent to- 
wards Bagdad. As arule, the Bombay market 
prefers the pearl of yellowish hue an fect 
sphericity ; while the Bagdad market prefers the 
white pearl. The small seed-pearls go princi- 

y to Bagdad also. The value of the pearls 
imported into Bagdad from Bahrein was, in 
1865, about £30,000 ; in 1866, £25,000 5 in 1867, 
£18,000; but in the two following years the 
annual imports did not average £8,000. 

The next fishery of any importance is in 
Central America, on the Atlantic and Pacific 
sides ; but even here from over-fishing the pearls 
have become exhausted, the oysters “not being 
allowed to reach maturity. 

In the lower part of the Bay of Mulege, in the 
Gulf of California, near Los Coyetes, pearls 
have been found of rare value and astonishin 
brilliancy. It was in this bay that Jormmiah 


Evans, an Englishman, towards the close of | p 


the last century, obtained those magnificent 
pearls, of which the collar was made for the 
Queen of Spain, and which evoked so much 
admiration at St. Cloud and Windsor Castle. 
In the time of the Jesuit missionaries, the pearl 
fishery was actively carried on, and produced 
great wealth to the people of Lower California. 

A very choice large pearl of a perfect pear- 
shape, and of the finest water, was found a few 
years ago in the Bay of Panama. 

The average annual value of the pearls col- 
lected from the Panama fishery has about 
£25,000. It is, however, difficult to arrive with 
any degree of accuracy at the total value, as the 
trade is conducted with great secrecy, in conse- 
quence of jealousies, not only amongst the pearl- 
merchants, but even between the divers, who 
offer their property to the dealer with all mystery 
and every reservation. From the official state- 
ment of exports, pearls to the value of £28,100 
were shipped from Panama in 1865, and £23,110 
in 1867. In 1869 we imported Is of the 
valuelof about £40,000 from New Seenada, and 
the Atlantic ports of America, and St. Thomas. 
The pearl fisheries on the Panama side having 
been exhausted, have been suspended the last 
two years. 

It was from the island of Margarita, off the 
Colombian coast, that Philip II. obtained, in 
1587, a magnificent pearl, weighing 250 carats, 
which was valued at £30,000. 

_In the Gulf of Mexico, when Columbus first 
discovered some of the islands, he found Indians 
fishing for pearl-oysters. The necks of the 
females were adorned with strings of pearls, 
which they were induced to exchange for the 
more attractive novelties of fragments of porce- 
lain ware painted and adorned with gaudy 
colours. The natives entertain the old fanciful 
notion which the earlier naturalists did: they 
Suppose the pearls formed from petrified dew- 





* Continued from page 111. 





drops in connection with sunbeams. We can, 
therefore, well credit the astonishment of Colum- 
bus and his mariners when, in the Gulf of Paria, 
they first found oysters (Dendrostrea, Swai.) 
clinging to Ge buamtes of trees, their shells 

Ping open, ,» 48 was supposed, to receive 
the dew which was afterwards to be transformed 


earls are obtained in some parts of the. 
Eastern Archipelago. Those from the Sulu 
Islands are ny ben ve A companion of Magel- 
lan mentions having seen two pearls, in the 
possession of the Rajah of Borneo, as large as 
pullets’ “ges. 

_From the island of Labuan pearls are sent to 
Singapore! to the value of about £11,000. In 
1867, 1,990 taels of pearls, worth £10, were 
yoornnn as against 3,853 taels in 1808, worth 

11,554- 

About the Society Islands, where the pearl- 
fishery is carried on, pearls are most frequently 
found in oysters of medium size, and frequently 
very fine ones are obtained. M. Cuzent, in his 
account of Tahiti, published in 1860, states that 
during his residence there, for one owned by the 
Se a German merchant had offered £1,200. 

earls to the value of £1,600 were shipped from 
the Navigator’s Islands in 1858. The pearls are 
there classed under four grades. 

1. Those of a regular form and without faults, 
2. Those of a round form, white, and of a good 
lustre. 3. Pearls of irregular form, not free 
from faults or spots. 4. Knots of pearl, or those 
which have adhered to the shell. 

The average value of these kinds, according to 
weight, ranges as follows :— 

1st. Class.—Pearls weighing the tenth part of 
a gramme are worth a —t - And so on 
through the intermediate weights up to those 
weighing 1} to 2} grammes, which are valued 
at £100 to £140. 

2nd Class.—30 grammes of pearl, containing 
800 pearls, would ~—— “7 4; whilst the 
same weight in 50 pearls woul worth £60. 

3rd,Class.—30 grammes of pearls of this kind 
would be worth from £3 to £4, according as the 

earls were more or less tarnished by black 
lemishes or dulness in the lustre. 

4th Class.—30 grammes would be worth 30s. 
to £2, according to their regularity of form and 
rilliancy. 

The commerce in pearls in the Society Islands 
is estimated at about £4,000 a-year. Some are 
of remarkable beauty ; and among others may 
be noted one belonging to the Queen of the 
Gambiers, which’is of a brilliant orient, and of 
the size of a pigeon’s egg. The large pearls 
found are, of course, of an arbitrary value; the 
small, or seed-pearls, are sold at £2 to £3 the 
pound atjTahiti. 

In the;Gambier Islands magnificent pearls are 
found, and also at the Pomotou Isles. 

The subject of marine-pearls can scarcely be 
dealt with without an allusion to the river-pearls 
which are obtained from the Alamodon, 
Anodonta, Unios, and other shells, in different 
countries, 

Many of the fresh-water mussels produce 

ls in the mountain-streams of Britain, Lap- 
and, and Canada; but they are generally inferior 
in lustre and value to the marine-pearls. Some 
worth £3 or £4 each have, however, been 
frequently obtained, and specimens of great 
individual value have ran from £50 up to 
£100. It has long been known to naturalists 
and antiquaries that Is of great beauty and 
size have been found from time to time in the 
Scotch streams. 

Tytler, in his “ His of Scotland,” states 
that, so early as the twelfth century, there was a 
demand for Scotch pearls abroad. Those in the 

jon of Alexander I., he says, were cele- 

ted for their size and beauty. In 1355, Scotch 
pearls are referred to in a statute of the Parisian 
goldsmiths, which it was enacted that no 
worker in gold or oom eee set — 
Oriental Is, except ge ornaments or 
jewels fot charches. They are noticed again in 
the reign of Charles I., when the Scotch pearl 
trade was considered of sufficient importance to 
be worthy of the attention of Parli The 
following extract from ‘ An Seve, aot 
betwixt Scotland and England,” by John Spruel, 
Edinburgh, 1705, shows that they were then 
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reserved the tradition that it was this source of 
wealth that tem the Romans to our shores, 
than one ancient writer refers to the 


t 
y of a dusky, livid hue. This, he 
owing to the carelessness \eouniiaas 


ynn, 
Chamberlain to the Queen of Charles II., pre- 
sented her Majesty with a pearl taken from the 
River Conway, which, it is affirmed, is still 
honcured with a place in the regal crown. In 
the sixteenth century, several of great size were 
fished from the Irish rivers. One that wei 
36 carats was valued at £40, and other 
Is were sold at from £4 10s. up to £10, 
ast was disposed of a second time to Lady 
Glenlealy, who put it into a necklace and refused 
in 2 a eae S Ormond (Philos. 
rans, Abr. p. 83). 
» Oliver Goldsmith, in his «‘ Natural History,” 
refers to a pearl fishery rented on the Tay; 
Hugh Miller has s of rivers in the north 
famous for their pearls. As a branch of industry, 
however, the Scotch pearl fishery seems to have 
been well-nigh forgotten, when, in 1860, (M. 
Moritz Unger, a foreigner, then in Edinbur, 
conceived the idea of making a tour through 
districts where the pearl mussel was known to 
abound. He discovered that pearl-fishin 
not altogether for, and found 
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is found in every thirty 
one 1 in every ten is 
e Secretion of one hun- 
in order to find one good 
are eregeey 2 found 
t ls, but these are 
on the rule. Prhe Tay, the Don, 
and the Tummel are said 
mussels, but it seems 
are to be found in many Scotch streams, 
of the north and west. 

. Unger states that “ he knew some persons 
made several hundred pounds, in the 

of 1863, by 
river Irt, in 


aris.” 
umberland, was also at one 
a famous stream for Is ; and during the 
last century several pearls were found in the 
streams of Ireland, larly ~ 9 counties 
of Tyrone and Donegal. We read of specimens 
that fetched sums varying from 4 to £80. 

In the first International Exhibition at Lon- 
don, in 1851, British pearls were shown, ob- 
tained from the Unio margaritifera in the 
mp parts of the River Strule, near Omagh, 

from the River Ythan, Aberdeenshire. It 
possible that the pearls from this source, col- 

by the ancient Britons, may have given 
rise to the statement by Tacitus, in his ‘‘ Life of 
Agricola,” of 1s “not very orient, but pale 
-and wan,” being among the indigenous products 
of Great Britain. 

In several of Europe, pearls have been 
found in the river mussels, In parts of Lapland, 
and in the great stream that runs through 

edderer, in the diocese of Christiansand, 

orway, a great number of bivalves are found 
which often contain large and fine pearls. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when Norway was annexed to Denmark, the 
Government took the pearl fisheries of this 
stream into its own hands, and the finest 
pearls were sent to Copenhagen to be de- 
posited in the Crown treasury. After this the 
produce of the fishery became so small that it 
did not pay the expenses, and it was abandoned. 

iver pearls were shown from Sweden at 
London in 1851; and at the last Paris Exhibi- 
tion, the Queen of Sweden sent a collection of 
pearls obtained from the rivers of those northern 
regions. They were round in shape, and not 
wanting in the iridescent or opaline hue which 
is known in commerce as “ orient,” and gives a 
value to the pearl. To collect the pearls of 
her country is, as was observed in the report 
of the jurors, a pleasant pastime for a queen. 

The pearl-bearing mussel is frequently met 
with in the brooks and rivulets of the Bavarian 
wold, and in the mountains of the Fichtelberge. 
Dr. Von Hessling, of Munich, was commissioned, 
some years ago, by the King of Bavaria, to 
make close and minute investigations into the 
habits of this mussel, with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether it might be propagated by artificial 
means. The rich collection of pearls of Ba- 
varian origin, that was shown at the Munich 
Industrial Exhibition, was a sufficient evidence 
that the culture of the pearl in Germany may 
turn out a considerable branch of industry. 

_ In the River Elster, and several other streams 
in Saxony, pearls are found of three kinds—the 

lucid, semi-pellucid, and the seed-pearl. The 
ollowing is an abstract of the value of these 


pearls :— 


For the Years. 
1719 to 1Bo04 
180s to 1825 
1826 to 1836 


. 


Value in 
dollars. 


No. of pearls 
found. 


* Total in 117 years 


Before closing this paper, brief allusion ma 
be made to the Chinese mode of forcing the 
formation of pearls in river mussels in some of 
the lakes, a few days’ a? from Ningpo. 
— introduce small pieces of wood or baked 
. into the shell, and the animal, to rid itself 

the irritating substance, coats it with a pearly 
deposit ; hence as many as eighteen or twenty 
— have thus been artificially formed in one 

. Little figures made of metal are fre- 
quently introduced, and when covered by the 
nacreous are valued by the Chinese as 
esent 

that 





THE 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Tue exhibition of this Society is now open, 
with a csllestian of oeuale a nine hunaired 





works in oil, water-colour, and a small propor- 
tion of sculpture. The examples contributed by 
members do not — exceed one hundred 
and thirty; hence may be inferred the extreme 


bers of the a. Academy who send Bg er 
there are Sir F. Grant, Mr. Millais, . Red- 


| evidently 
| Moore is 
liberality of the Society to outsiders. Of mem- 





grave, Mr. Leighton, and Mr. Richmond. 

The best pictures on the walls are landscapes ; | 
and it is remarkable, that while the figure- 
painters seem at least to diminish in power, 
the landscape-painters gather force ; for among | 
the performances of the latter are some which | 
undoubtedly must be esteemed among the best | 
of the season. i ‘ 

The landscapes which will particularly impress | 
the observer are certain grand and complete | 
views of verdant scenery, such as is seen in no | 
other country. There is a charm in the contem- | 
plation of minute practice ; we are continually 
called on to praise works so constituted, but we 
cannot help feeling their mechanism. There | 
is also an inexpressible charm in the contem- 

lation of a succession of tender gradations, 
insomuch that we are almost led to the con- 
clusion that the latter are the more difficult 
to paint. The enthusiast is transported by the 
verdant compositions which are extracted from 
the gardens of the home counties. The Socie 
seems this year unanimously to pronounce itself 
in a state of transition ; and so remarkable is the | 
state in which we find it, that it were a derelic- 
tion of duty to pass such a condition by. 

Does the Society thus signalise itself because | 
it has existed half a century, and thus pledge 
itself for the future ? or do the members desire | 
to show how far they are above the vulgar pro- 
verbs of the craft, by a quiet and practical re- 
ference to certain maxims of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, which are too little regarded by artists 
generally ? But to speak simply of the matter, 
an artist who for any number of years has dealt 
only in farm-stock, turns to poetic landscape and | 
discourses enchantingly on his subject; or, it | 
may be, one who has painted marine-scenery for | 
a long series of years turns also to landscape, 
and reminds us here and there of John Con- 
stable ; or he may have associated with cottage 
children for a quarter of a century, man and boy, 
but suddenly turning to quasi-fashionable society, 
is not wanting in the power of describing refine- 
ment. And so on through the catalogue ; but the 
figure-painters are almost uniformly wanting to 
themselves and the exhibition: few of them 
exhibit anything remarkable. To turn, however, 
to the material before us, the eye is at once 
attracted by ‘Fern-Carting—Mist clearing off, 
Harting Coombe, Sussex’ (10), G. Cole, a land- 
scape of great beauty; and by the same artist is 
also ‘ Hindhead, looking towards Hascombe and 
Leith Hill, Surrey’ (528), a superb piece of 
landscape, excelling everything heretofore ex- 
hibited under the same name. 

* William Blake, Richmond’ (37), by G. Rich- 
mond, R.A., is a careful study of a boy’s head ; 
and a ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Markham’ (73), Sir F. 
Grant, P.R.A., presents a lady in a riding-dress : 
the features have much sweetness of expression. 
‘Returning from Labour’ (50), James Peel. 
The composition consists of cottages, trees, &c., 
very firmly painted. There are others by the 
same artist, as ‘Canal and Aqueduct on the Usk, 
S. Wales’ (169), &c., all of which are painted 
with a masterly execution, which would do justice 
to subjects more judiciously chosen. ‘A Lock 
at Wallingford, on the Thames’ (58), A. Clint, 
and ‘At Benson-on-Thames’ (144), with some 
three or four others by the same hand, differ 
entirely in character from what has been hereto- 
fore exhibited under this name. Mr. Clint has 
professed himself a painter of coast-scenery ; but 
these are inland views, and, it must be said, 
much more effective than his sea-pieces. The 
subjects are more interesting, and they are ren- 
dered with greater force; still they are heavy 
from want of atmosphere and colour. ‘Solitude’ 
(59), W. H. Foster. This is a piece of river- 
scenery luxuriantly skirted by trees: the locality 


| 
| 





| already yielding to the sickle. 


| one of the least interesting 
_ exhibited. ‘The Seaside’ (321), E. J. Cobbett, 


= | 


is agreeably made out; but 
a of harmony of 
orning’ (85), R. Redgrav 
shaded by trees—a — 
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int d aia the 
painter, an 
ever painted. ‘ Gathering 
Moore. In this we see a 
landsca 
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Ww. ing is a landscape of 
power when we look back and consider his earlier 
performances. It is entitled ‘ Harvest-Time, 
at Hennerton’ (149), and shows a field of corn 
Idir The expanse of 
golden grain is bounded by a dense wood ; and 
altogether the work is so much to 
others that have preceded it that this artist must 
be estimated among those who have greatly 
advanced. Mr. Woolmer is a fi : 
and has unfortunately cast his lot in with those 
who make no sign of improvement. His ‘ Sun. 
rise, with the Story of Leander’ (160), is inter- 
preted according to Keat’s verse. e theme 
is ambitious and difficult; but it has not been 
considered so here, for the picture is, perhaps, 
r. Woolmer ever 


is another healthy departure from a s: 
manner of twenty years’ duration. The scene is 


_ the sea-shore on a bright summer day, enlivened 
| by groups of gaily-dressed visitors; the whole 


so different from everything that has hitherto 


| appeared under this name that the picture, but 


for the catalogue, would not be ascribed to Mr. 
Cobbett. ‘A Mountain-Torrent, Borrowdale’ 
(282), E. A. Pettitt, shows a stream ‘divided by 
rocks, and rushing wildly down a mountain-side, 


| above and around ; accompanied by strong ex- 


pressions of the most tempestuous weather. 
Other pictures worthy of notice are, ‘In the 
Sussex Marshes’ (293), W. Luker; ‘ Dutch 


| Boat running free’ (295), E. Hayes; ‘Fécamp. 


—Head—finished study for a gs § ’ 
(323), J- J. Wilson; together wi ers by 
the same hand, both sea-pieces and landscapes ; 
the latter of which we have always preferred ; 
although, as a rule, small and cold in colour. 
Round the fireplace of the south-east room 
are some small pictures of t merit, as 
‘ Evening’ (278), J. J. Hill; ‘A Tonsorial 
Operation’ (285), Hemsley; ‘ Sunday 
Morning’ (274), Miss Woolmer. In continu- 
ation there are ‘The Sands at Avon Wenn 
—North Wales’ (330), T. F. Wainewright ; 
‘ Night on the Coast, near Hastin - 
boats going out’ (362); A. Gilbert. ‘ A Rustic 
Scene’ (369), and ‘Gleaners returning home’ 
(371), both by Samuel Palmer, are in the pee 
of a time long gone by, and to the 
experienced observer appear skilfully composed 
pieces of scenery, in which the principal parts 
are played by heavy and towering clouds, that 
are injudiciously made to force themselves on the 
observation in precedence of all else. Remark- 
able also, and some with many beauties, are 
‘Bolton Abbey’ (277), P Syer; ‘A Surrey 
Farm’ (324), J. H. Dell; ‘The Wetterhorn, 
from near Rosenlau’ (339), A. B. Collier; 
‘ Norham—Morning’ (344), J. Peel; ‘ Farm- 
Yard’ (350), J. F. —-_ But it may be 
chouevel that many so-cal landscapes are 
only local fragments, but so well painted, 

it would be‘more desirable to see them as com- 
plete compositions. This arises from want of fit- 
ness of parts and their arrangements as a whole, 
which are instantly felt even by the 


e. 
nr already remarked, the personal composi- 
tions are inferior to the landscapes; in rs 
those painters to whom year by year attention 
directed are unanimously dull this season, # 
coincidence so striking as to be as § 
as the excellence of the landscapes. _‘ Diamond 
Buckles for my Lady’s Shoon’ (4), J. 
the merit of originality, and th 
well painted ; ‘A Roman’ (370), 
(514), are both by F. Leighton, 
former is a profile of a man, drawn, it 
be thought, after the vulgar idea of the pn 
man profile; but it is not oo, ond 8 
not impress the observer as the conven! 
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form. But in ‘ Vittoria)’ there is such a cha- | can be no doubt. But in order to make them 
racter as interests the spectator at once in the | so, the chronological order of their production _ 
woman’s aboriginal descent. Seeing this head, | should be observed. To trace the ROYAL BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY 
and remembering the a ing: presentments | the maturity, and even the decadence, of a not- OF ARTISTS. 
that are pro to represent Roman women, | able artist, is one of the best lessons that can be 
it would almost appear that this figure is a | offered to his successors and admirers. mompee 

uction of a strongly featured woman of | At South Kensington, however, the spirit of | SPRING EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOURS. 
the Sabine race. By T. Roberts is ‘ Little | selection is, in this instance at disavowed. brent 
Em’ly’ (90); and by J. J. Hill, perhaps the | Anything that bears the name of either of the | TH1s Exhibition to the public on 
v t study he ever made—it is c ‘The | Academicians we have named to have | the 26th of March. seven hundred 
Ballad’ (168) ; nor should we omit to point | been welcome. Thus, while there is a sense of | works are contributed from studios of the 
out ‘Cattle on the Coast’ (113), T. F. Waine- | wearisome sameness, in the of every | respective artists. The are 
wright ; ‘Moonlight on the Coast’ (112), | form of study and uction of the same | few in number; they include examples of Rosa 
E. J. Cobbett ; ‘Evening’ (122), J. Danby ; subject and method, there is much which is | Bonheur, S. Prout, Topham, W. Hunt, J. W. 
‘Camilla’ (132), C. Baxter; ‘ Est ce Moi? a | altogether worthless in itself, and which loses | Hunt, A. Baker, and F. H. Hi w; four im- 
child admiring jerself in a glass (140), by F. Mor- | its educational value from want of intelligent | portant works by the late David Cox, up to the 

but why a French title ? ‘ Left in Charge’ | arrangement. pont Oat a ere exhibited ; and J. A. 
143), Edwin Roberts. There are also pictures | The contrast between such anomnium well’s ‘ Gilbert a "s The 
of much excellence by W. Gadsby, Wyllie, T. | as the present, and the careful, though wide, from the 


Heaphy, H. T. Dawson, C. Jones, Wyke 
Bayliss, J. Noble, James Peel, A. Corbould, 
. C. Waite, T. Earl, J. Hayllar, J. C. Ward, 
Noble, J. S. Noble, A. W. Williams, A. 
anton, G. A. Williams, E. H. Holder, and 
others. 

The drawings forming the exhibition of water- 

colours are numerous and very various in quality. 
To name a few of them we may mention ‘A 
Summer’s Morning,’ T. F. Wainewright ; ‘ Moon- 
light on the Sea—St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight ’ 
(662), F. Slocombe; ‘ Fern-Gatherer’ (631), 
Miss K. Greenaway; ‘The Defeat of Chanzy at 
Le Mans—Loire Army’ (673), P. de Katow; 
‘Dolce far Niente’ (678), Mrs. Backhouse; 
‘ Siege of Paris, 1871,’ ‘ Montmartre during the 
Sortie of January 19th’ (680), G. Durand; 
‘Moonlight, Swansea Bay’ (679), G. S. Wal- 
ters; ‘An Old Bridge’ (728), E. M. Wimperis ; 
‘ The Rural Postman’ (721), Miss Jane Deakin ; 
‘On the Lingwy, Capel Curig, North Wales’ 
(730), Miss F. M. Keys; ‘ What’s that ?’ (753), 
J. H. Barnes; ‘The Jews conspire against 
Christ, St. Luke—a Sketch’ (819), F. Huard; 
‘ Sunset on Dartmoor’ (826), T. Pyne; ‘ Sketches 
on the Coast, Oystermouth’ (825), G. Sant; 
‘Summer Clouds’ (829), E. Lewis; ‘Rain 
coming on’ (871), P. Deakin; ‘ The Darkness 
thickens ’ (877), H. Anelay; ‘ Hydrangea, and 
other Flowers’ (893), Mrs. W. Duffield. 
_ The exhibition is highly instructive, as show- 
ing that success does not always attend practice 
that illustrates the dry old maxims of Art. We 
hope many things from what we see here, and 
we also trust that what we have seen is a result 
of deliberate design. 





COLLECTION OF PICTURES 
BY PHILLIP, R.A., AND CRESWICK, R.A., 
AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 





IN anticipation of the opening of what is called 
the London International Exhibition of 1873 at 
South Kensington, there was a private view 
of the collection of paintings by the late J. 
Phillip, R.A., and the late T Creswick, R.A., 
in the gallery to the west of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Gardens, on the 3rd of April. We may 
observe, en passant, that the visit may be called 
altogether casual, as, notwithstanding the rather 
heterogeneous company that filled the gallery, 
neither the Art-Yournal nor some other critical 
periodicals that we might name received the com- 
liment of a ticket. We suppose this to bea 
eature of the new management. Another fea- 
ture, we conclude, is recognisable in the ex- 
tremely catholic character, to use the most 
courteous adjective, of the collection, combined 
with the prevalence of what may be called the 
upholsterer’s style of picture-hanging. 

The exhibition of as numerous a collection of 
the works of single painters as can, on some 
particular occasion, be brought together, is by 
no means new. Not unfrequently such a display 
has been attempted on the death of an artist of 
eminence, when the unfinished contents of his 
studio have formed the gems, or at all events, 
the most attractive objects, of the collection. 
But when no special occasion arises for such a 
display, a certain care in selection is desirable. 

t very ss and even very inferior, pictures 
may be highly instructive, and therefore ex- 
tremely interesting, in such exhibitions, there 





selection of the works of such artists as Greuze 
and Murillo, which is to be seen at Bethnal 
Green, is most striking. From the latter place 
you come away with the sense that van las 

uired an ineffaceable impression of the style 
and method of certain masters. From South 
Kensington you come with the reflection that 
the indiscriminate gathering of Burlington House 
is less wearisome than the toujours perdrix of 
the International gathering. 

It is true that there are fine pi on the 
walls—pictures that will repay the trouble of a 
visit, and as to which it is a treat to refresh the 
memory. One of the most interesting is the 
‘Early Career of Murillo,’ which was painted 
in 1865. It is interesting not only as a 

icture in itself, but as an illustration of how 

hillip studied on the ground, and meditated on 
the style, of one of the greatest masters of his 
art. Itis unnecessary to describe pictures that 
are so well known. The truth to nature of the 
two shovel-hatted ecclesiastics who are inspect- 
ing a small canvas handed them by the youth is 
unsurpassable, and the idle, gaping stare of the 
man on the mule is a real bit of Spain. An- 
other picture of very high merit is ‘La Gloria,’ 
a Spanish wake. e face and figure of the 
mother—who has laid down her tambourine, and 
stepped aside from the noisy dance, in which the 
promotion of her child from this world to the 
unseen glories of a better is, in _—_ guise, 
celebrated—are very touching and fine. This 
— dates in 1864. ‘Palanda la Pava,’ a 

panish courtship—in which the lover, most 
carefully got up, is on the outside of an iron- 
grated window, and the duenna slumbers in the 
shadow, while the donna stands half-coy, half 
acquiescent, in the moonlight, leaving her hand, 
however, in the p of the Cavalier—is a 
charming and truthful illustration of Gil Blas. 
Another very characteristic scene is the gossip- 
ing party around ‘ The Brasero,’ with the priest 
quite at home amid the women. There are 
some two hundred of Phillip’s pictures, and 
about half the number by Creswick. Time 
has dealt somewhat roughly with many of 
the latter. Such, however, is far from bein 
the case with the beautiful landscape call 
‘A Place to Remember,’ which is lent by Mr. 
G. H. Strutt. In the ‘ Squally Day,’ No. 1432, 
we can almost hear the plash of the waves on 
the shore, 

We cannot but think that the catalogue owes 
more to the fine paper and good printing sup- 
plied by Messrs. fomesen, than to the taste and 
skill of the compilers. In a collection of the 
works of only two artists, it is not only a mistake 
but an annoyance to the eye to commence every 
line with one or other of the same name in 
, while the subject of the picture,—the 
first thing as to which the yg is consulted, 
— follows, in smaller print, ween turned 
commas, even when that title is only “ Land- 
ven at all. 


scape ;” and the date 4 a tw 
The want of judgment thus di may seem 
met bot the effect on the thousands 


unimporta' 
who will consult the catalogue is to be regretted ; 
as it adds to the weariness produced by the 
examination of a series containing many note- 





are 
terest . J. Lewis, and Carl 
Haag; an im t work, ‘The City of Benares,’ 


by J. L. Rowbotham ; ‘ Venice,’ a eer oe 
Smith, and Tiel sea-pieces by F. W. 
Hayes, Elijah Walton, John Finnie’s ‘ Shore 
at North ick,’ Ed Toovey’s ‘ Ladram 
Bay,’ and a fine solemn study of waves, by 
P. M. Feeney; picturesque tations 
of ‘St. Maclou, Rouen,’ and ‘Old Carved and 
TB Houses . soos arte oe both 
. Burgess, and marred e bustle 

and obtrusion of the oe of details, 
which therefore contrast unfavourably with a 
* Market-Place at Rouen,’ by L. Tesson, whose 
—— tells, and whose skilful use of light and 
ow places every building in proper relation 

to each other ; while ap; te colour makes up 
a forcible picture. John Sherrin’s ‘Fruit, Flowers, 
and Bird’s-nest,’ with its background, tells 
that William Hunt lived not in vain. S. Ray- 
ner’s ‘ Walk, Haddon Hall,’ most solemn, from 
the shadows cast by the overhanging trees on 
the crumbling steps, suggests a re that it is 
entirely executed in distemper, or body-colour ; 
which, in passing, it ma remarked is now 
too much employed. If the English water-colour 
artists of proer have — brilliancy, it has 
been at the expense of transparency—the (true 
charm of water-colour —_ . There are also 
examples ty Guido Bach, Fred. Tayler, E. 
Richardson, E. A. Pettitt, Hargitt, E. H. Cor- 
bould, Whymper, Woolnoth, Houston, &c. Miss 
Mutrie sends ‘Roses.’ There are expressive, clever 
heads by Constance Phillott, good landscapes 
Miss S. S. Warren, and examples of Misses 

‘coleman (‘Flowers’), L. Rayner, Gertrude 
Martineau, Agnes Mac Whirter, M. A. Browne, 
Mrs. W. Oliver, and Mrs. W. Duffield, &c, 
This brief enumeration our limited space only 
permits ; but it will show the artistic value of the 
contents of the Royal Birmingham Society of 
Artists, as regards contributions received from 
artists at a distance. ; 

Respecting local contributions, which are 
numerous, upwards of one hundred contributors 
send two hundred and fifty works. The influence 
of well-known collectors—their taste and discri- 
mination at the sale of the contents of 
the of Gillott, Bullock, Bagnall, 
&c.—no doubt has stimulated attention to 
Art, and increased the number of local artists ; 
while the actual sums realised by the sale of 


; 


works by W. Muller and D. Cox have largely 
i the number of local “ would-be-con- 
sidered patrons of Art.” These concurrent cir- 


cumstances, all leading in one direction, help to 
show why Birmingham can often command 
the best of the year after the Royal 
Academy Exhibition ; always 
more than those of other ; 
and how it is that artists and Art 
numerous in the capital of the 
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of heather and broom, 
i enhance. the. value. » These 
are contributed by Colonel Moxon. 
in glen,’ near the torrent, where 
lichens; heather’ blooms, 
nestle in shadow, C. ape om 

: @ grander »landsca not 
local artist than * Cwm Nantcol.’ 
¢/ Artro’ would have been 
equally good, but for a. certain recklessness in 
the colour and ipulation of some water 
. S.»H.+ Baker,« whose. progress 
has ‘noticed by us from »time’ to time, 
among a number of works exhibited, has in- 
‘Penmaen Pool, ‘near: Dolgelly,’ with 
a charm natural, and artistic, entitling him 
to a very high place among artists. The pool, 
and its surroundings. of mountains and tree- 
crested ontory, seen by the light, of , the 
setting, Pat invisible, sun, thrown down on the 
mirror-like calm ‘surface of the water on.which 
every object is reflected, form a picture full of the 
truest of landscape-art. Every line speaks 
of rest, quiet, peace; there is. not one jarring: 
element to break the: charm with, which the 
thoughtful brain and ‘the cunning ,hand-of,the 
artist have invested it. Harry Baker emulates in 
industry and skill the excellence; of his: able 
father; of six works exhibited. by -him, .‘ The 
Bridge on the Conway,’ and they‘ Dee, near 
Conway,’ are his most finished works; but the 
sketch, ‘Old Buildings at Barmouth,’ is superior 
to the others as regards “‘light.”. This quality 
is even more apparent in the sketches by his 
father, the late ed Baker... Sorrowful me- 
mentos they are of one so full,of promise, who, 
ere he reached manhood, accomplished more 
than many artists much older have done. . His 
sketches are brilliant, and so is the,more, but 
not too highly, finished, ‘ Lynmouth Pier :’, the 
boats, in various positions, are capitally drawn, 
equally so is the vessel at -anchor., J. Steeple 
has in his ‘The Lipgwy at Capel Curig,’ and 
* Snowdon,’ produced two of the most satisfactory 
and pleasing examples of his.pencil ; the more so 
that there is less apparent effort visible as regards 
detailed working out. ».C..T..Radcliffe,. in his 
‘At Hampton Lucy,’ has selected a very charming 
subject, which a little’ more labour would have 
converted into the best landscape he. has. yet 
7 _His contributions are numerous. . F. H: 

- Harris simply needs+to directshis attention 
to one class of subjects : there is in ‘The Sands.at 
Whitby’ enough to show.that. an artist. so able 
could produce better and nobler works, as he 
should, and ought to, do. »C.-R.’ Aston’s careful 
drawing, good perspective, andfaithful colour are 
seen in he Cove..and: Village, .Corn- 
wall,’ ‘The Rock,’, and ,a..‘,Haunt.. of 
Ancient Peace ;'.some variety in the aspect of 
sky and its influences jon the. scenés he so 
=. reproduces would improve them. 

W. H. Vernon exhibits landscapes in oil, the 
best of which, ‘ Arthog,’ is so, simply because it 
has in it an approximate ,to what’ the other 
examples of his industry. lack—v.e, somewhat 
more definition as regards the objects introduced ; 
even in shadow there should, be detail seen; and 
it may be suggested ,that even. distant objects 
have contours more definite than are observable 
in this artist’s works. ».Edwin Taylor’s . land- 
‘capes are always cheerful in,colour, pleasing, 
but not by any means very true transcripts of na- 
ture; with less facility execution, his pictures 
would be improved ; hand rather than mind being 
the distinguishing feature of his works. W. T, 
Roden and H. T. Munns exhibit some good 
portraits. J. Pratt evidences progress ; his most 
ambitious work, ¢ A Successful Day,’ is crude in 
See ar disfigured with patches of pure vermillion ; 

-s h-colour of the trio of little Italians is not 
quite true, and there is a want of “abandon.” 
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e latter peculiarity is also evident in ‘ The 
Shrimper’ and ‘Spring.’ The artist’s aim ap- 
pears to be to paint figure subjects, limited in size; 
in order to do so successfully he must adopt a more 
minute,style of finish. . F. rnary doer only one 
contribution, an ‘Italian Musician’ leaning against 


is*| a’ro ‘4 ountain-side ; instakingly 
assorencns wy meng ny <4 


made out, and more subdued in co 
usual ,exhibited ,works have hitherto been. T. 
Worgey, exhibits ‘ Roses,’ in oil, and ‘ Spring 
Flowers,’ in water-colour—excellent examples of 
his skill. . There are some drawings by A. E. 
Everitt,-H. Birtles, F. Hi we L. and H. R. Car- 
nter,.P. Deakins, E. & W.H. Hall, Langley, 
eeves; Pilsbury, J. P. Fraser, H. T. Symonds, 
J. J. Hughes,,and others. « | ets 
fnong the contributions of lady-exhibitors 
willbe found, a exquisitely painted minia- 
ture,’ Lady Corisande,’ by Miss Aston. In this 
work, however, she has a dangerous rival, if not 
something more, in the dark-haired, expressively- 
featured fad ,*painted, also on, ivory, by Miss 
Minshull. , Miss Steeple exhibits Jandscapes. 
Miss, Mary Vernon, whose ‘ Hollyhocks’ of last 
year..we, directed attention to, with an equal 
amount of success, on the present occasion, shows 
she can paint equally well ‘Dead Game.’. Inher 
works there are evidences of clear perception, 
care, intelligence, and.a hand with the power to 
execute ; using these elements-as intelligently 
hereafter as she is at present doing, there cannot 
be‘a doubt ,of her future ,career. » Space. pre- 
cludes. our enumerating ,even the mames of 
numerous other lady-contributors. ... + - 
The Value ‘of, the; contents of this. exhibition 


artistically, is undoubted. , Financially its sales 
haye . been. very, considerable, , amounting to 
£1,500 within the first week of its opening. 


MR.-M‘LEAN’S GALLERY. 


Tuts annual exhibition (the ninth) is now open 
with a colléction.of ,oil-pictures by artists gene- 
rally foreign,, many-ofythem being»painters ‘of 
European, fame, . while others . are » men. cer- 
tain of making a reputation if they. live, suffi- 
ciently long.» Among the valuables .of,the col- 
lection there is,one by: Fortuny,(114), called 
‘ A Sudden Shower,’ which shows how a religious 
procession ehas been scattered; to the four,winds 
y a sudden and very heavy shower of rain. ,The 
subject,.and its manner of, treatment, bespeak 
the. very. essence of, originality. .The incident 
would have-occurred to very few minds of. ordi- 
nary Standard ; and, if it did present itself, such 
a, power of representation as we see, here would 
have been wanting. :.The dispersion of ,the pro- 
cession—the priests with their. appointments— 
may. be said, to' be rather serious,,than ;ridicu- 
lous; and the description, of the . confusion 
is~such ,as ‘to leave-so much, to, the, imagina- 
tion that,the catastrophe seems to,be much 
greater than’ it is in reality. »By a painter not 
ara | known, to, the English, public ‘is. a 
icture called ‘ The Carousal,’.L. Rossi, wherein 
gure both,men and women in the wildest state 
of convivial, excitement.: . It,is painted with 
much spirit; indeed, the company is numerous, 
and all are moved by the same overflowing 
hilarity. «Others among - the ; most, interesting 
in the collection are ‘ The Appointment ’, (7), by 
L.Goethales ; ‘The Doves,’ (12), Charles Chap- 
lin,, very, masterly; ‘ Harvest - Time’ (16), 
Schampheleer ; ‘ Cattle Grazing’ (17), S. Bak- 
huyzen ; ‘ The Two Friends’ G8), S. Madou ; 
‘Startled Deer ’.(21); Schenk, .a small herd. in 
an; extensive, snowy plain’; they are alarmed 
the approach ‘of a man seen in the distance; ‘ 
Fish-Market on the Dutch Coast’,(28), James 
Webb. »We have before seen a composition very 
like it. The marketis held bya number of women, 
forming one solid agroupment. The colour is 
remarkably sweet ; and perhaps greater sacrifices 
have been made to neatness of attire than truth 
warrants. ‘The Outskirts of the Wood’ (30), 
F. Ebel and E. Verboeckhoven, is a composi- 
tion of sheep) and wooded landscape, very like 
English scenery. It is not equal to other 
compound works that have been exhibited under 
the same names, ‘Kissing Baby’ (34), A. 
Jourdain, is a life-sized group, with many beau- 





ties in character and execution. Very commend- | 





few 


ay fe 
Kerisbilch, is a careful life-sized ps slaty 
in a semi-Oriental costume. - There are also 
meritorious works by Vautier, Thom, G. Cole, 
. B. Burgess,*E. yes, Sir John Gilbert, 
ong the scapes ttractive pictures 
by J. Linnell; and by B. W. Leader there is an 
Alpine subject rendered with much spirit. By 
F. W. Hulme is ‘A View on the Derwent, an 
example of Art much more agreeable than the 
large tree-pictures he has been recen exhibiting. 
Thus, it will be seen that the English painters 
represented are but few. There are, however, 
two which head the catalogue that could not, 
without injustice, be voted as productions up- 
holding the reputation of their school, 
‘ Lesbia and the S w’ (1), P. R. Moris; 
‘The Halt at the Brook ’ (2), P. F. Poole, R.A. 
The contributions in foreign landscape: are 
generally small, but they exemplify the art of 
Ziem, Dupré, Roelofs, Lambinet, &c.; and-if 
they are not among the very best of the works 
of these men, they contain, at least, strong 
suggestions of their capabilities. 


SELECTED PICTURES. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Painter. ’ 
W. Chapman, Engraver. 


THOUGH the very large number of oil-pic- 
_tures painted by Turner during his long life 
bear indisputable evidence of his unwearied 
labours, their testimony would be compara- 
tively of little weight were it not supported 
by the enormous mass of drawings, sketches, 
etchings, &c., which he left behind him. 
Thousands of these have become the pro- 
perty of the nation, and thousands more 
are scattered over the country, their owners 
cherishing them among their most valued 
treasures. 

The engraving of Scarborough is from 
one of the very numerous drawings made 
by him in the earliest part of his life. ' 
who know the town as it now is, a 
able watering-place of much resort, would 
only recognise it, as presented in pic- 
ture, by the ancient landmarks—the ruins 
of the old castle, and the adjoining church. 
Scarborough of to-day is quite a 
place from the Scarborough of half a cen- 
tury, or more, ago; and if it now wears a 
more aristocratic and showy garb, it is cer- 
tainly far less picturesque it, was in 
the days of Turner's development of his 
art. He was then far more realistic in his 
treatment of subjects than he subsequently 
became, and more definite in ‘the “delinea- 
tion of objects ; and: these qualities are 
quite apparent in the drawing of Scar- 
borough, yet the poetic element is not 
wanting. The time is mornings the sun 
is rising behind the projecting cliffs, 
the thin clouds, and lighting up 
houses on the beach and the various build- 
ings on higher ground. The mass of sha- 
dow covering nearly the whole of the centre 
of the composition gives great value to all 
the rest by throwing back the more distant 
parts into their proper places, while it affords 
additional brightness to the sky and the 
sun-lit objects. The introduction of the 
white-clad shrimper-girl—the dog, also, 
artly white—and the white cloth, 
leas heaviness the extent of shadow, 
give distance to the background. 
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its appropriate label, and we 
think we are not wrong in our 
judgment in saying that the latter half of the 
nineteenth century will be known to pos- 
terity as the Age of Exhibitions. Nearly 
five /ustra have passed since, as if by 
“ A wizard’s rod, 
A blazing roof of lucid glass 


Leaped like a fountain from the grass 
To meet the sun ;”’ 


and a noble conception nobly carried out 
became the Adam of a numerous posterity. 
The idea mooted by the Prince Consort at 
a meeting of the Society of Arts at Bucking- 
ham Palace on the 30th of June, 1849, was 
so daring in its originality and so vast in 
its horizon, that it is even now a matter of 
wonder how, in the brief space which inter- 
vened, the acorn thus sown could have fruc- 
tified into the vigorous oak that sheltered 
beneath its branches the industries of the 
World on the rst of May, 1851. 

Of local exhibitions there had been many, 
not springing from “the canker of a calm 
world and a long peace,” but originating in 
the troublous days of the French Revolu- 
tion; for in the Year IV. (A.D. 1797) the 
Marquis d’Avéze, or, as he was then called, 
the Citoyen Avéze, considered the possi- 
bility of an aggregate display of French 
industries ; and the Year V. (A.D. 1798) saw 
collected, in a modest shed on the Champ 
de Mars, the results of the first exhibition. 
Since that time, Parisian exhibitions, though 
intermittent, have been numerous under 
every change of government ; and Vienna 
in 1835, our Society of Arts in 1847-8-9, 
and the Royal Dublin Society in successive 
years, have followed the example ; but the 
first suggestion of an /n¢ernational display 
originated with the Prince Consort, and it 
was indebted for much of its success to his 
administrative ability. Taking the number 
of exhibitors in 1798 as a standpoint, it is 
Curious to note how the idea has grown— 
the figures themselves tell the tale—1798, 
110; 1851, 13,937, both purely Jndustrial ; 
in the latter, the exceptions, proving the 
rule, being some isolated statues, such as 
Monti’s ‘Veiled Vestal’ Hiram Power's 

Greek Slave,’ with some few models ; 
1855, 23,954 — 21,779 belonging to the 
twenty-seven industrial, and 2,175 to the 
three Fine Art classes; the numbers of 
French and foreign exhibitors being almost 








coincident — French Empire 11,986, Fo- 
reign States 11,968; 1862, 28,653—26,348 
in the thirty-six industrial classes, and 
2,305 in the four classes of Fine Arts. 
In 1867, 42,217 represented the total, in 
eighty-nine industrial and five Fine Art 
classes, 1,103 being painters of all countries, 
including his late majesty Charles XV. of 
Sweden. Of the “ Weltausstellung” no idea 
of the aggregate number can be formed, the 
Austrian and Hungarian alone numbering 
20,000 ; while the German contingent is 
four times that of 1867. 

Of the building itself, the Faérie Palace by 
the Serpentine, the story has been often told: 
the dilemma of the Building Committee in 
futile struggles against impossibilities ; “the 
provisional nature of the building ;” the 
brief space in which it was to be erected, and 
the obdurate composition of the material first 
proposed, that of the original gathering of 
the nations, the “ Tower of Babel,”—brick ; 
and we think too much ridicule was cast 
at the time on the proposal of “ the Napo- 
leon of Engineering,” Mr. Brunel, to relieve 
the general flatness by a Titanic dome, 
composed of sheet iron, 200 feet in diameter, 
with 150 feet of height ; it was forgotten by 
objectors that he never failed, and it is due 
to his memory to assert that the idea of ’51 
has become the fact of ’67. At lengtha 
Deus ex machind arose, Mr. (Sir) Joseph 
Paxton. 

The rough sketch on a blotting-pad was 
shown by him to Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
who intuitively seizing the idea, with native 
chivalry proposed to meet all comers, and 
lay the hasty outline before the Prince 
Consort himself ; circumstances prevented 
him but Mr. Scott Russell took up the 
lance. Mr. Brunel, with a self-abnegation 
only commensurate with his courage, as- 
sisted. In ten days from the 18th of June, 
1850—anniversary of a conflict not of peace 
—the elevations, sections, working-details, 
and specifications were carried out. On 
the 6th of July they appeared in the ///us- 
trated London News; on the 16th were 
accepted ; and on the 3oth the contractors, 
Messrs. Fox (Sir Charles) and Henderson, 
took possession of the ground, their fre- 
punctuality (as Nelson and Charles Dickens 
have called it and acted up to) aiding 
much—with suggestions from the rival 
friends, Stephenson and Brunel, Sir Charles 
Barry and Sir William Cubitt—in the 


fruition. Thus was the King of Saxony’s 
mot on Chatsworth realised, “a tropical 
scene with a glass sky.” 

That first day of May, 1851, was an era 
in the World’s history ; true, though “ vil- 
lainous gunpowder ” was conspicuous by its 
absence, it did not lead, as many fondly 
hoped, to a time when we might realise Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s picture of ‘ Peace,’ or the 
Laureate’s words— 


“ Till the war-drum throbbed no longer and the battle- 
were 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world ;” 


yet it set an example which the nations 
have not been slow to follow ; and as the 
“Great Captain” walked through it on his 
eighty-second birthday, he must have re- 
membered how thirty-six years before he 
prepared his army for a duel @ oufrance ; 
and so come nearer to our minds the kindly 
words (written on the event) by the bright 
and genial critic, Jules Janin, “Les champs 
de bataille sont derritre nous, il n’y a 
devant que les champs de labeur. Le 
Palais de Cristal a masqué la vue de Water- 
loo.” True, since then have been the Alma, 
Inkermann, Balaclava, Magenta, Sadowa, 
and last of all Sedan; but these would 
have arrived without a World’s Congress ; 
and the triumphs of peace yet outlive the 
evanescent glories of war. It is our regret 
that we must say /werunt to the peaceful 
allies of 1851; the Prince, its founder; the 
gifted architect ; the able engineers; the 
“Great Captain ;” and our ally, “leal and 
true,” who rests in English earth. 

On the 24th of December, 1853, the Em- 
peror Napoléon signed a decree appointing 
commissioners, with Prince Napoléon as 
President, for an Exposition Universelle, to 
be held in Paris in 1855; not alone an in- 
dustrial congress, but an international dis- 
play of Arts; this “crowning of the edifice” 
originating with the Empress Eugénie; the 
site of the principal building, the Palais de 
l’Industrie, to be in the Carré Marigny. On 
the left of the main avenue of the Champs 
Elysées, south of this, parallel to the Quai 
de la Conférence, was the machinery an- 
nexe, extending three-quarters of a mile, 
from the Place de la Concorde to the Pont 
de Alma: the Palais des Beaux Arts con- 
stituting a separate building in the Avenue 
Montaigne. Many modifications were made 
in the original plans: among others, a 
rotunda, styled the Panorama, being set 
apart for the display of the crown-jewels, 
and the products of the imperial works of 
Sévres and the Gobelins; and a covered 
passage crossing the Cours la Reine, con- 
necting the main building and the annexe. 
The occupation of the Carré Marigny was 
not accomplished without strenuous opposi- 
tion, recalling Lord Brougham’s philippics, 
in 1851, against “ closing the lungs of Lon- 
don,” and Colonel Sibthorp’s successful de- 
fence of the dispossessed hamadryads in 
Hyde Park, a success, as all will remember, 
resulting in the architectural triumph of the 
transept built over the elms that still stand 
to mark the site of the first “ World’s 


Fair.” 
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The 1st of May, 1855, was appointed for | the opening ; but, as the time drew near, 
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chaos reigned so supreme in every depart- | avoidably postponed to the 15th, still too 
ment that the opening ceremony was un- | soon, as the agricultural department was 
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not fit to receive the public till the 5th of | Panorama and junction gallery until the 
June ; the annexe till the roth; and the | 30th. Once fully opened, however, the 


The Medal for Merit. 
exhibition was a success, deriving a prestige | from the visit of her Majesty and the Prince 





Consort, on August 24th; the main building 
of stone and iron reflecting credit, especially 
externally, on the architects, MM. Viel and 
Desjardins. The main interest, however 
was centred in the Fine Arts t 
for the first time bringing the French nation 
face to face with the English school, in the 
works of Creswick, Danby, Frith, Landseer, 
Leslie, Maclise, Millais, Mulready, D, 
Roberts, Stanfield, and others. 

The history of the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862 is almost too recent to need 
enlarging on ; how, thanks to the adminis- 
trative genius of its originator, that of 1851 
was a financial success ; how land was pur- 
chased with the surplus funds, aided by a 
Parliamentary grant ; and how an impetus 
had been given to industry, surpassing in 
progress any decade in the World’s history 


whether 
“In the march of mind, 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the 
ip. in way, in thoughts that 


The Prince died, but his work survived ; 
and another Ist of May saw another meet- 
ing, not only of the industries, but of the Arts, 
exceeding in richness and extent all pre- 
vious efforts. Only in one point had we 
retrograded, the building zsthetically rank- 
ing very far indeed below the high stan- 
dard set by its great exemplar, and boasting 
perfection but in one branch—the superb 
picture-galleries, as yet without their equal. 
But with 1867 came a greater bathos, the 
building, described by the Imperial Com- 
mission as “An area with two main en- 
trances. Manufactures and products of 
cognate natures to be arranged in concen- 
tric bands, with a garden in the middle. 
The different nationalities to intersect the 
bands by transepts, or avenues, radiating 
from the centre,” possessing neither external 
grandeur, nor internal coup a’@il, having but 
the one merit of serving its purpose; to Prince 
Napoléon belonged the idea, the execution 
being intrusted to the chief architect, M. 
Aldrophe. The park, with its varied buildings, 
mosques, churches, kiosks, Swiss chalets, 
Swedish houses, Russian cottages, and light- 
houses, as a mere show, formed the great at- 
traction. Its site, however, was historic : there 
on that Champ de Mars, on July 14, 1799, 
on a new altar, had Louis XVI. taken oaths 
to a new constitution, and the cannons 
roared as the Féte de la Fédération was an 
accomplished fact ; there, as Lamartine said 
to the excited mob in 1848 at the Hotel de 
Ville, had the “ Red flag, streaming with a 
nation’s blood, made its sanguinary circuit ;” 
there, in 1798, had the Marquis P’Avéze 
and M. Francois de Neufchateau imaugu- 
rated the first exhibition of manufactures ; 
there, re-christened the Champ de Mai, 
had Napoléon, on another altar, sworn to 
a new code but six weeks before his sun 
set on Mont St. Jean : 

Domain es Yon tat to velour.” 
Around it had the legions of France defiled 
before Jena, Moscow, and Waterloo ; there 
had the Allies held their reviews ; and there, 
on the 10th of May, 1850, had the Gallic 
Cock been again supplanted by the Eagle 
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of the Napoléons ; sow all the sovereigns 
of Europe met as their host, ally, and 
friend, the nephew of the Exile of Saint 
Helena. 

In the four great exhibitions Austria had 
prominently asserted herself: her magni- 
ficent displays both in our “World’s Fairs” 
and the Paris Congresses being remarkable 
(even in those contests of enterprise and 
intellect), both Kaiser and people exerting 
themselves to the utmost to uphold the 
prestige of the great Eastern Empire. This 
public spirit deserves all the more recogni- 
tion when the disadvantages under which 
she laboured on each occasion are taken 
into consideration : in 1851, while the em- 
pire was yet heaving from the throes of a 
national earthquake, which at one time 
threatened the integrity of the State; in 
1862, with provinces ceded and resources 
crippled, aftera brave but ineffectual struggle 
against the united forces of France and 
Italy ; and again in 1867, when her wounds 
were yet bleeding from the hard-fought 
field of Sadowa. 

Still, considering these exertions as but 
tentative, she bided her time, till, under 
happier auspices, it was in her power to 
develop her full strength, and invite the 
nations to a friendly conflict in her own 
historic capital, In 1857, it had at one 
time been proposed to follow the examples 
of London and Paris, but the political future 
was too doubtful, and the event was inde- 
finitely postponed to a more peaceful sea- 
son. That time is now at hand; for the 
Ist of May will witness a display of Art and 
industry as yet unequalled, and in all pro- 
bability never to be surpassed, the results 
of which it is impossible to over-estimate ; 
the completeness equally impossible to over- 
praise. 

Although the project of the “ Universal 
Exhibition” was only inaugurated at the 
meeting of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
in Vienna on the 17th of September, 1871, 
there is, no doubt, in fact, internal evidence 
to prove, that a display of manufactures, if 
not of Arts, had been long meditated, which 
though possibly not international, was yet 
on a more extended scale than had up to 
that time been attempted ; for the design, 
enlarged, modified, and improved of the 
present “ Weltausstellung,” dates back to 
the year 1845 : the conception of the archi- 
tects of the Vienna Opera House, the late 
Herren Siccardsburg and Von der Niill. 
These plans, traced out some quarter of a 
century since, were not in all respects on a 
level with the requirements of the age. Still 
the germ of the idea was there, and, as Sir 
Joseph Paxton was indebted to Messrs. (Sir 
W.) Cubitt, Scott Russell, Stephenson, and 
Brunel for many invaluable suggestions for 
the fairy structure of 1851, so we, while we 
render all credit to Herr Carl Hasenauer 
for ingenuity and talent, must also pay 
homage to genius in advance of its day. 

The plan of the building has been alter- 
nately described as “ herring-bone,” “ grid- 
iron,” after the fashion of the Escorial, to 
Say nothing of other similar poetical com- 
parisons : we, faute de mieux, would rather 








compare it to a prolonged “ gaufre,” wo | its ©Sadetansbene* cnnabitenls alll 
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ply acute angles ; the “ gridiron,” a series | consists simply of one line crossed by others, 
of naves; whereas the “gaufre” proper | in fine,a nave and transepts. This, in a 
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utilitarian point ot view, left nothing to be | with its own means of outlet, avoiding that 


desired, as each transept could be provided | weary pilgrimage to the door at the ex- 
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“ All the place is 
And all the chambers emptied 
light ;” = 


that dread of Passing the 
night amidst trophies of in- 
dustry and dusty machinery 
which many must recall pe 
the “tonic” that neutralised 
the sweets of their excursion. 
Something still more was 
wanting—the eye had yet to 
be contented ; and from 1851 
down, as we have already said, 
that zsthetic longing was un- 
satisfied ; 1862 being exter- 
nally a failure, though, in 
some respects, internally a 
success ; 1867, compared ir- 
reverently to a “ fish-kettle,” 
a failure throughout, not even 
providing a space for the 
award of medals, but com- 
pelled to entrench on the 
older “ Palais d’Industrie,” in 
the Champs Elysées, for the 
occasion ; and the designs of 
the “ Weltausstellung,” ad- 
mirable as they were in most 
respects, did not comply with 
two requirements : architec- 
turally, the structure was mo- 
notonous ; practically, it pro- 
vided no large covered struc- 
ture for state-ceremonies. To 
supply these defects, a central 
building was decided on ; but 
the suggestive Baron von 
Schwarz-Senborn, Consul- 
General for Austria in Paris, 
was at that time unfortunately 
“ a besieged resident” in the 
beleaguered city. On his re- 
lease, with his accustomed 
energy, he called to his coun- 
cils Mr. Scott Russell, whose 
ideas concerning domes he 
had first learned in the year 
1851, when, as the Chevalier 
Schwarz, he was employed as 
chief Austrian Commissioner 
in the first exhibition. The 
ideas of Mr. Scott Russell, 
worthy coadjutor of Mr. Bru- 
nel, were colossal: he pro- 
posed to erect a dome 800 
feet in diameter ; but as nei- 
ther time nor money could 
be spared for so Brobding- 
nagian a scheme, the first 
thought was reduced one- 
half; and that our readers 
may realise the immensity 
even of this, we give a relative 
comparison of the great 
domes of the world, ~ 
est spans covered 
oaraed :—St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, 34.13 métres—110 ft; 
St. Peter’s, 47.83 métres—1 52 
ft.; the dome of the 1862 
Exhibition, 48.76 métres— 
159 ft.; the roof of St. Pan- 
cras Station, 240 ft.; while 
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the diameter of the Vienna cupola is the 
unprecedented span of 100.18 métres, or 
354 ft. For the better understanding of 
these figures we shall take a familiar ex- 
ample—the magnificent Reading-room of 
the British Museum: the walls of this 
building are 30 ft. high; from these 
springs the dome, 140 ft. in diameter, the 
total height being 106 ft.; whereas the 
girders of the Vienna cupola start from a 
ring 80 ft. above the ground, the total 
external height being close on 300 ft. 

At the point where it narrows to 100 ft. 
diameter, a cylindrical lantern, 40 ft. in 
height, is constructed, which will contain 
the windows for lighting the interior ; from 
the roof of this will spring a second iron 
cone, surmounted by an enormous crown, 
richly gilt, with the jewels imitated in 
coloured glass, an exact copy of the im- 
perial crown in the Schatz-Kammer, of 
which it may be well said, “4nis coronat 
opus.” 

We will now revert to the Exhibition—its 
origin, aims, and ends, At the inaugural 
meeting in 1871, the Arch-Duke Rainer 
said “that two decades had elapsed since 
Prince Albert, to whom civilisation is so 
much indebted, first suggested those peace- 
ful contests of nations in Arts and Industry 
‘which are designated by the expression 
‘International Exhibitions’ and which 
may not be inappropriately compared to 
the Olympiads of the ancients.” The pro- 
gramme of the “ Weltausstellung” contains 
many new features, its aim being not only 
“to represent the present state of modern 
civilisation, and the entire sphere of national 
economy, and to promote its further deve- 
lopment and progress,” but to be retrospec- 
tive, and trace back the industrial, intellec- 
tual, scientific, and artistic progress of the 
race, from the flint weapons of the drift, dat- 
ing from pre-historic days, faintly sketched 
out in the Paris Show of 1867, to the glories 
of Raffaelle, and the “resonant steam eagle” 
of Watt. The entire scheme is so com- 
prehensive that it may fairly be considered 
exhaustive ; as it is only after close study of 
the multifarious details that one is enabled 
to gain even a slight idea of the labours, 
and do justice to the administrative ability, 
of its Director-General, Baron Wilhelm von 
Schwarz-Senborn, who may not inaptly be 
termed the Moltke of Peace. In all inter- 
national displays he has rendered signal 
service ; as Austrian Commissioner in 1851, 
1855, and 1862; as Consul-General for 
Austria in Paris in 1867, and as the head 
and front of the Exposition Maritime at 
Havre in 1868. Thus his appointment as 
Director-General of the “ Weltausstellung ” 
is not only a recognition of services. per- 
formed, but a signal instance, to use Lord 
| Palmerston’s phrase, of,“ the square man in 

the square hole ;” his experience being uti- 
| lised not only in every administrative de- 
| tail, but manifesting itself even more mark- 
| edly in the varied structures now massed 
together in the Prater. Thus in the sepa- 
rate buildings for Industry, Arts, and Me- 
chanics, we recognise an improved version 
of 1855, the site and relative positions of 
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the structures being also very similar, read- 
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Testimonial: Sy & Wagner, Berlin. 


In | the programme the cycle of industry is 


R. Minton Taylor. 


bape to far Cathay, contributing its 


quota ; mines, forests, agriculture, and me- 
chanics being represented in all their mul- 
titudinous ramifications, from crude pro- 
ducts to the most pericct specimens of 
human ingenuity; the social life of the 
nations will be shown, from the cottage ot 
the workman upward, till it culminates in 
the Palace of the Padishah ; while the arts 
of war will be set up side by side with all 
the appliances that modern science has 
perfected to mitigate their horrors, It is, 
however, in our peculiar province—that of 
the Fine Arts—that a marked advance over 
all previous exhibitions is prominently 
shown ; thus, not only will there be a gal- 
lery of Fine Arts, filled with the choicest 
productions of all the modern schools— 
Munich alone contributing no fewer than 
six hundred works of Art—but an “ Exposi- 
tion des Musées” will contain the choicest 
treasures of London, Rome, Paris, St. 
Petersburg, Copenhagen, Berlin, and Mos- 
cow ; and an “ Exposition des Amateurs,” 
the priceless gems, pictorial and ceramic, 
bronze, faience, and sculpture, collected 
by wealthy amateurs in every city of the 
globe. The Sultan, too, in a special 
building will display for the first time to 
the eyes of the “giaour” the wealth of 
jewels belonging to the Imperial Scimitar ; 
and his great vassal, the Khedivé, in an- 
other palace, will unearth the treasures of 
“Old Nile,” ransacked from the tombs of 
the kings at Thebes, and arranged under the 
personal supervision of the great Egyptio- 
logist, M. Mariette. Nor does the mighty 
scheme even halt here, but horse and cattle- 
shows will cast into the shade our efforts in 
1862 at Battersea, and those of the late 
Emperor’s in 1867 on the Isle de Billancourt. 
For all these Vienna furnishes an unequalled 
site in her magnificent Prater, the private 
domain of the Emperor. This superb park, 
styled by Mr. Scott Russell “ the Windsor 
Park of Vienna,” in its Haupt Allée, com- 
bines the characteristics of Longchamps 
‘and Rotten Row; there the Magyar mag- 
| nate, or Bohemian prince, may be seen 
| with his hussar or jager, gorgeous in dol- 
| man and kalpac; the Moldavian Boyard 





displays his almost barbaric splendour ; the 
Imperial State coach and the “ nieselwagen,” 
filled with Viennese dourgeots, mingle with 
| the equipages of the Liechensteins; the 
_Esterhazys and the Schwarzenbergs pass 
|in a long procession under the shade 
of oaks, chestnuts, acacias, and wide- 
| branching Lombardy poplars: while the 
| plebs near at hand have their Victoria Park 
in the Wurstelprater, with its shows and 
swings, its foaming flagons of dock bier, 
and portentous sausages. Beyond all this 
there stretches for miles a wide vista of 
forest, oaks, and fertile lawns. , 
Here, on the north side of the Haupt 
Allée, inclining on the west to the Wurstel- 
prater, is located the “ Weltausstellung, to 
which the eyes of all Europe is at this 
moment turned. Here the central building, 
with its nave, nearly 3,000 ft. in length ; its 
thirty-two. transepts, with their garden- 
courts ; its mighty cupola ; the Machinery 
Hall, with its moving mass of metal, nearly 
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a mile from end to end; the two Agricul- 
tural Halls, the Fine Arts Gallery, the Ex- 
positions des Musées and Des Amateurs ; 
the pavilions of the Sultan, the Khedivé, 
and Prince Schwarzenberg ; the Breweries 
of Liesing and of Dreher; the pavilions 
of the Emperor and the juries; the bar- 
racks of the 1,600 engineers ; the special 
printing-offices of the New Free Press; 
—all find ample space and verge enough 
with some square miles of garden, with 
bassins and dbosguets, with buildings of 
every possible variety ;—all present an 
aggregate of attractions of which the Vien- 
nese may well be proud, realised at an 
expense of sixteen millions of florins, or 
one million six hundred thousand pounds. 
The outlay has been lavish, but the results 
are superb, and their influence we trust 
may be permanent. 

We have already stated that the expe- 
rience of Baron Von Schwarz-Senborn had 
suggested many alterations and remedied 
many defects of previous exhibitions. Thus 
in the present gathering the entire space is 
on the ground-floor, there being no galleries ; 
this, in the Fine Arts department, remov- 
ing, with the precautions that are taken and 
the unlimited water supply that exists, all 
the dangers inseparable from the connec- 
tion with machinery and industrial courts. 
One feature is throughout paramount, each 
country will have its industrial, mechanical, 
and agricultural products in close conti- 
guity, in place of being scattered broadcast 
over the entire surface of the Exhibition—a 


result not attained without much considera- | 


tion and vast trouble. The arrangement of 
the countries is also excellent, Japan and 
China occupying the extreme east, and the 
United States and Great Britain the extreme 
west of the great structure ; whereas in the 
Crystal Palace of 1851 the transept was, as 
the Zimes termed it, by a bold stroke of 
fancy, considered as the Equatorial Line, all 
the tropical and semi-tropical States being 
massed around it. In the present, in the 
case of two countries being the same dis- 
tance, east or west, of a given meridian, 
the one which lies most to the north on the 
face of the globe occupies the transept and 
part of the nave on the western side of the 
axis, and wice-versd. This, though some- 
times unavoidably disregarded, does not in 
the least affect the general carrying out of 
the system. 

We shall now speak briefly ot the en- 
gineering difficulties resulting from the 
site. The Prater being originally formed 
by the overflow of the Danube, is alluvial, 
consisting for the most part of alternate 
layers of loose sand and gravel. Thus it 
was determined that the heavy walls of the 
nave and such buildings as were destined 
to be permanent—for instance, the grand 
entrances and the ring aisle surrounding 
the Rotunda—should wof be built on piles, 
but on a solid concrete foundation. All 
the smaller transepts, together with the 
buildings which form the central and flank- 
ing facades, together with the flooring of 
the entire palace, being founded on piles. 
But to give due importance to the In- 
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dustry Palace, it was determined that it 
should stand on a terrace elevated about 
two feet above the general level of the park. 
This end was attained by driving piles till 
their heads stood at the required level above 
the ground, and filling in the interstices with 
gravel from the new bed of the Danube. The 
operations for the elevation of the ring sup- 
porting the roof of the cupola, were unique ; 
this iron box-ring, measuring 1,100 feet in 
circumference, which ties together the thirty- 
two columns carrying the whole, weighs 
no less than 650 tons, and, as it had to be 
put together on the ground, on a bed of 
concrete made for the occasion, the raising 
of such a colossal weight to a height of 
80 ft., is, in a technical’point of view, a new 
and important event in the history of me- 
chanical science, by which alone a lasting 
importance will ever attach to the greatest 
dome in the world. The modus operandi 
was as follows :—Upon each of the thirty- 
two foundations a strong timber structure 
20 ft. high was erected, bearing two cap- 
stans, in which were inserted two enor- 
mous screws, fitting in the projecting ends 
of ,the central ribs over each pillar. By 
turning these sixty-four screws simul- 
taneously, with only two men at each cap- 
stan, the whole was lifted up, and when it 
attained the height of 20 ft., the set of 
thirty-two upper lengths were attached to 
it, and so on for each 20 ft., till the entire 
height of 80 ft. had been joined, when the 
fourth or lower tiers of columns were fixed 
in their places : thus the columns hung like 
monster stalactites, increasing the total 
weight at each successive, until the final, 
stage. The process by which the iron 
girders bearing the roof were raised to their 
places was also singularly complicated in 
its operation : firstly, a scaffold, 180 ft. high, 
was built up; and, as each girder weighs 
15 tons, and two had always to be raised 
simultaneously to their places, first at right 
angles, and then diagonally till they reached 
their bed on the great iron ring to which 
they are bolted, the greatest precautions 
were taken to ensure the strength of the 
structure, not less than 55,000 cubic feet of 
wood and 50 tons of nails being employed 
in its composition. 
All now has been happily accomplished, 
and Mr. Scott Russell’s theory asserts it- 
self as an established fact. Six galleries, 
two internal and two external, are provided 
for those with Alpine proclivities: two at 
about the height of So ft.; the others at the 
base of each cone. From the two upper 
ones a superb panorama will be spread be- 
fore the spectator. Immediately below lie 
the entire series of palaces and gardens; the 
Praters, Oberer and Unterer; the suburb of 
Leopoldstadt ; the lines of railway Nordbahn 
and Stratsbahn ; the Heustadel Wasser ; the 
“ Kaiserstadt” itself with its glacis, the 
inmost core of the city surrounded by its 
broad green ring, like a bouquet of white 
flowers in a wreath of ferns ; St. Stephens, 
with its mighty spire and roof, on which the 
double-headed eagle of Austria keeps con- 
stant guard; the blue rolling. Danube 
Spreading out to the distant sea ; the high 
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roads to Bohemia, Germany, and Hungary, 
till the glorious landscape fades away in the 
misty blue of the first Carpathian range, 
and the lovely Styrian Alps. Proud as the 
Viennese are of their old bulwark of Europe 
against the Moslems—for no later than the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Os- 
man wave of conquest was swept away from 
Europe by the Austrian armies at Peterward- 
ein and Belgrad, under “our good prince 
Eugene,” brave companion in arms of our 
Marlborough—they will never have occasion 
to be prouder than when the summer of 1873 
sees all the potentates of the earth the 
guests of the Emperor-King. And liberal 
as the supplies have been for the execution 
of the project,the Austrians and Hungarians 
have not forgotten the duties of hospitality, 
but have voted £100,000 that their imperial 
and Royal master may worthily entertain 
his honoured guests. Everywhere through- 
out the globe is the greatest interest shown ; 
the Czar of all the Russias sends a general, 
an admiral, and a councillor of state, with 
unlimited credit, to do justice to Russian 
interests. The German Emperor is equally 
profuse. France has voted, despite war 
indemnities, a total of £68,000 to defray 
expenses; Switzerland, £16,000; and the 
Roumanian and British Governments, 
£6,000 each; a sum which demands the 
wider recognition when the political insigni- 
ficance of these two last countries is taken 
into consideration! The British Commis- 
sion, with the Prince of Wales as its pre- 
sident, has worked indefatigably, undeterred 
by the magnitude of the sum at its disposal ; 
the Prince displaying much of the adminis- 
trative ability of his father, and concerning 
himself almost -daily with the executive 
work of the Royal Commission. 

Nor will the importance of the structures 
end with the close of the Exhibition : the 
Machinery Hall will be converted into a 
custom-house ; the great Rotunda become 
a corn-market, large enough even to accom- 
modate the traffic borne upwards by the 
river on whose shore it stands; while 
Austria, emancipated from the dead weight 
of her German connection, will re-assume her 
rightful position as the great eastern State 
and frontier guard of Europe, and a new 
Vienna, of wider commercial importance, 
assert itself on the banks of a new Danube. 
In the years to come, should peace reign, 
America will invite the nations to her exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia, in 1876 ; and, beyond 
all doubt, Berlin and St. Petersburg will 
follow the example, and sustain the right of 
our half of the nineteenth century to the 
distinctive appellation of “The Age of Exhi- 
bitions.” In future numbers we shall enter, 
as is our wont, into the history of the Arts, 
as applied to the manufactures represented 
at Vienna ; and in special articles continue 
the course which it has been our privilege 
to follow, since the first “ World’s Fair” in 
1851 to the present “ Weltausstellung,” 
during a period distinguished as much for 
great events cut by the sword on the tablet 
of history, as by great achievements wrought 


by the mind in the more peaceful strifes we 
chronicle, 





THE ENGRAVINGS 


we give a plate com an 
its mighty cupola. e > engrave the 
that will be eventually distributed. 
That FOR PROGRESS is destined for exhibitors 
“‘who have furnished proofs of considerable 
gress over similar products shown at former 
niversal Exhibitions, by new inventions, intro- 
duction of new materials and contrivances,” 


tors who support their claims by the goodness 
and perfection of their work, the ban of produc- 
tion, the opening of new markets, the employ- 
ment of improved tools and machinery, and 
cheapness of the product.” 

That for FINE ART will be presented to those 
who contribute excellent and important works of 
the higher order of Art. 

That for TASTE “‘ will be awarded to exhibitors 
of articles of industry prominently manufactured 
where the forms and colours are to be appre- 
ciated in the first line.’’ 

That for CO-OPERATION “is destined for in- 
dividuals who will be designated by the exhibi- 
tors as managers of manufactories, foremen, 
drawers of gy model-makers or assistant 
workmen, for the substantial part they have 
taken in the excellence of the produce or in the 
increase of the sale.” 

Besides these, there is THE DIPLOMA OF 
HONOUR. It “ will bear the character of a 
peculiar distinction for eminent merit in the 
domain of science, its applications to the educa- 
tion of the people and the advancement of the 
intellectual and material welfare of man.” 

The number of diplomas and medals to be 
distributed is not stated: that will naturally and 
necessarily depend on the number of contribu- 
tors. It will be seen, however, that nearly 
every class of “aids” will be recognised, ac- 
knowledged, and recompensed. 

Of the other subjects engraved in this Part of 
the er gee it is not requisite to say much ; 
they will be noticed, in due course, under the 
heads to which they belong. Attention should, 
nevertheless, be directed to the very beautiful 
work of Messrs. Minton—the cl thermo- 
meter, &c.—a most exquisite imitation of the style 
known as ‘‘ Henri Deux,” by far the best pro- 
duction of its class that has been produced in 
modern times. As a work, very opposite in 
character, but of yore merit, we may 
associate with it the engrav pet vase, 
exhibited by Messrs Copeland: nothing so 
entirely excellent has been produced in this 
country— perhaps not in any other. It is 
designed and executed by M. Paul Oppitz; it 
occupied his mind and hand during a | 
243 days: and will be considered a triumph of 
patience, skill, and artistic ingenuity. 
design was “‘ arranged” —_ J. Jones, one of 
the artists of the firm. e engrave also two 
statuettes from models by the sculptor, Joseph 
Durham, A.R.A. Messrs. Sy and Wagner, of 
Berlin, rank among the most famous goldsmiths 
of the Continent; the object we engrave in this 
Part is one of the many “testimonials” for 
the] production of which they are cele ~ 
Mr. Minton Taylor enables us to engrave one 
i imens of tiles—for hall: 5 
and so forth. They are of uni admitted 
merit, and will uphold the fame of ngland tt 
that department of Art. British jewellers. - 
be represented by Messrs. Hancocks: that is 
be regretted; jewellers have somewhat we 
countably held back ; but the works of iN 
eminent firm will, notwithstanding, do m 

In the pages issued monthly we shall endea- 


vour to re a large proportion of the most 
eminent of the contributors of Art-manufacture, 


giving due prominence to those of Great Britain. 


mean 
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THE ART-JOURNAL,. 1§7 
of which the music and words are susc encrusted with enamelled ornaments, gems, 

ROYAL DIORAMA OF SCOTLAND. | fea ee . harp-imitation peas pray Rewer ah prema 
2a there can be but one opinion—it is one of the | ter. It is a fine specimen of goldsmith’s 


Tue selection of views now exhibited at 
the Egyptian Hall, under the above name, 
is the most judicious and comprehensive as 
Scottish scenery that has ever been brought 
before the public, accompanied as it is 
a ormance of music which claims a 

» ed in Scottish story, as celebrating men 
and ‘places famous in heroic narrative. 
No country in Europe presents to the 
inter and the lover of the picturesque 
such a diversity of feature as Scotland. 
Edinburgh, with her monuments and an- 
cient mementoes, challenges the historical 
study of a lifetime ; while Glasgow, with its 
miles of quays, presents herself only as a 
mercantile capital. The views are 
numerous and comprehend all the points 
of interest. That of Edinburgh shows 
us the city from the Calton Hill, look- 
ing straight down Prince’s Street; to the 
right and left of which we see the Regis- 
ter Office, the Castle, Heriot’s Hospital, 
and indeed every object of importance 
included in the vast area. The Tron- 
gate, Glasgow, offers a very different as- 
pect from the street-scenery of Edinburgh, 
which is studded with memorials of the 
past. Trongate and Argyll Street, to those 
travellers who have not visited this part of 
the United Kingdom, will call forth lively 
remembrances of many of the characters 
in Scott’s novels, as Bailie Nicol Jarvie, 
and others. Indeed, so judiciously fhave 
the views been selected, that there is not 
one that does not leave a vivid impression 
onthememory. Linked commercially with 
Glasgow, we have Paisley, so celebrated 
for its manufacture of shawls and cotton 
thread ; and then Greenock, of which an 
interesting view is given. And how are 
Loch Lomond and dark Loch-na-Garr 
to be compared? the former like an un- 
real scene in an Eastern tale, and the 
latter lying beneath the shadows of the 
monarch of the Dee-side mountains as 
black as ink, and thence not less like the 
creation of the enchanter’s wand. Of the 
majestic ruins pictured in the series, Mel- 
rose Abbey is the most impressive ; then, 
very different in character, are the remains 
of the Palace of Linlithgow, and the yet 
more romantic ruin of Roslin Chapel, where 
twenty barons of St. Clair lie buried in 
their armour, without any coffin. And of 
the habitable edifices, there is Inverary 
Castle, the famous seat of the Argyll family, 
and held by them for five hundred years ; 
also Holyrood Palace, renowned for many 
incidents which figure prominently in 
Scottish history. And this brings us to 
Balmoral Castle, the view of which, with 
the surrounding domain, is the most satis- 
factory we have seen of the Queen’s High- 
land home. The view also of Abbotsford 
18 more comprehensive, as showing the 
bright and silvery Tweed, with the ford 
which gives the place its name. But we 
reverence the locality the more when we 
remember Sir Walter Scott’s own words : 
My heart clings to the place I have 
Created ; there is scarce a tree in it that 


does not owe to me its being.” And there | 


are yet to be named Loch Awe, the Land o’ 

urns, Dumfries, the Corra Linn, the Pass 
of Glencoe, and other places all equally 
famous for picturesque beauty. The voca- 
lists, Miss Ellen Macdonald and Miss 
Jeannie Campbell, acquitted themselves 
most effectively in the songs allotted to 
them, as “Caller Herrin’,’ “The Auld Scotch 
Songs,” and in the duet of “ Huntingtower,” 
Sung by one of the ladies with Mr. Mac- 

an, into which was thrown all the pathos 


most ingeniously and absurdly clever per- 
formances that can possibly be conceived ; 
and is delivered with so much of the music 
of the string that the hearer cannot be per- 
suaded that a talent which could attain to 
such a degree of excellence, could not fail by 
careful practice to perfect the unique per- 
formance, which is already so attractive as 
to incite the desire that it should be perfect. 

It will be understood that the views gene- 
rally are of the kind called dioramic ; yet 
as a whole both pictures and music wi 
be pronounced among the most pleasing 
that have certainly of late been opened to 
the public. 





FAMOUS JEWELS.* 


In the concluding paragraph of the pre- 
ceding paper it was remarked that “ Dr. 
Rock says no doubt Wolvin was an Anglo- 
Saxon.” In that language Wo/ means 
“wretched” or “lowly,” and win a “ scho- 
lar” or “follower;” thus Wolvin means 
“ lowly follower.” The learned doctor says 
that he knew a labourer’s family named 
Wolwin in the neighbourhood of Alton, 
Staffordshire, and the name is common in 
Herefordshire. No Italian would think of 
writing Phaber for Faber. The Anglo- 
Saxons, on the other hand, frequently 
wrote JA for f. The enamel heads on the 
altar at Milan are identically the same in 
workmanship as the Alfred jewel before 
mentioned. The Italians of that period 
were totally unacquainted with the process. 
A long oval topaz is inscribed aDAlavTOV, 
which Mr. King says can only be inter- 
preted as the votive offering of Riada, some 
Lombard contributor to its construction in 
the ninth century. ‘ 

The Chelles chalice, attributed to St. 
Elvi, was, up to the time of the real Revo- 
lution, preserved in the abbey of Chelles, 
founded, in 662, by Bathilda, queen of 
Clovis II. Charlemagne gave to the 
twenty-two abbeys which he founded each 
a reliquary effecting the form of one of the 
twenty-two letters of the alphabet then in 
use. One of these given by him to the 
ancient abbey of Conques was exhibited at 
the Paris Exhibition. The groundwork is of 
silver parcel gilt, encrusted with fine stones, 
antique gems, and filigree work of great 
elegance of design, and also ornamented 
with fine enamels, perhaps the work of 
Byzantine workmen, and mounted in 
France. 

The cup of the Ptolemies, a two-handled 
vase, 44 inches high, and 15 inches in 
circumference, of imitation agate (like the 
Portland Vase), was executed for Ptolemy 
XI., surnamed Dionysos. After its presen- 
tation in the ninth century — the 
Simple to the Abbey of St. Denys, it was 
oar to hold the consecrated wine at the 
coronation of the queens of France. Its 
gold mounting enriched with gems was 
melted down when the chalice was stolen 
from the Musée in 1804, but the vase was 
recovered, and has been remounted. Henry 
Il. pawned it to the Jews for £50,000 
sterling. We must devote a few lines to 
the chalice of St. Remi, formerly belonging 





to the Cathedral of Rheims, now in the 
‘cabinet of antiquities in the Bibliotheque 
| Nationale at Paris, notwithstanding the 
inscription round the foot denouncing an 
anathema on any one who should abstract it 


from the church of Rheims. It is of gold, 





_ * Continued from p. 103. 





work of the twelfth century. years 
since it was abstracted from the cabinet of 
medals by thieves, together with other 
— and lay for some time in the river 
Seine. The richest collection of Byzantine 
jewellery in existence may be seen in the 
treasury of the Cathedral of St. Mark’s, 
Venice. We have not space to describe 
them here. 

The Green Vault (das — Gewilbe) at 
Dresden, contains the finest collection of 
jewels and works of art in the precious 
metals by any European monarch. 
bi wealth mgs rom the silver-mines 
of Frei e¢ Saxon princes collected 
this pees The assemb: of rarities. 
Those who have not seen the collection, 
will obtain a good idea of its interest from 
Gruner’s fine work, “Illustration of the 
Green Vaults.” 

Some famous rings still remain. The 
signet of Darius is in the British Museum, 
and the finest Etruscan ring—the Canino 
one—is in the same collection. The signet 
of Michael Angelo, now at Paris, was for- 
merly believed to be the work of Pyrgoteles, 
and was accordingly valued at £2,000, 
But it is really an Italian work by P. M. de 
Pischia, the intimate friend of the great 

ainter. The Imperial Cabinet at St. 

etersburg has the ring believed to be the 
espousal ring of the Virgin Mary, with 
portraits of herself and Joseph, but they 
are really the portraits of two freedmen, 
Alpheus and Aretho. Inthe Vatican is an 
emerald, said to be engraved with a portrait 
of Christ, taken by order of Pilate. It is 
really of the Italian revival period, the face 
being a copy of the head of the Saviour in 
Raffaelle’s cartoon of the ‘ Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes.’ The ring of the first 
of the barbarian chiefs who entered and 
sacked the city of Rome is preserved ; it is 
a curious carnelian inscribed “ Alaricus Rex 
Gothorum.” The wedding-ring of Cola di 
Rienzi, last of the Romans, is preserved in 
the Waterton Dactyliotheca.* It has a star 
in niello, with the names NICOLA and 
CATARINA. Athelwolf’s enamelled ring is 

reserved in the British Museum, and 
f ed in Shaw’s “ Dresses and Decoration 
of the Middle Ages.” Athelstan’s episcopal 
ring (c. 867) is preserved in the British 
Museum, and William of Wykeham’s 
(1367—1404) is preserved at Winchester. 
In the cathedral library at Chichester is an 
ancient gem having the Gnostic equivalent 
of the name Jehovah on a fine —— 
It was used by Seffrid, Bishop of Chiches- 
ter (d. 1189), as his episcopal signet. The 
ring said to have been = by ueen 
Elizabeth to the Earl of Essex, which was 
to serve him in time of need, is said to be 
preserved at Hawnes, Bedfordshire, the seat 
rf the Rev. Lord John Thynne. It is said 
to have descended in unbroken succession 
from Lady Frances Devereux (afterwards 
Duchess of Somerset) to its present owner. 
It is a sardonyx, on which the head of 
Elizabeth is cut. We do not intend to go 
into the controversy respecting its authen- 
ticity, but the same honour is claimed for 
one in the possession of C. W. Warner 
Esq. It consists of a diamond of small 
size set in gold inlaid with} black enamel 
at the back and sides, and was given by 
Charles I. to Sir Thomas Warner. Little 
is known of its former history; and cer- 
tainly the Hawnes ring has a higher claim 
on that account. 





for the South useum. 








© This valuable collection has, we are to say, 
purchased Kensington 
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; 2 | 
collectors give rices for their | 
om The Duke Devonshire gave 
Baron Stosch £1,000 for the Cow of Apollo- | 
nides, and Seven of Paris the same sum | 
for the Diomed with the Palladium. La. 
Chaux says the Duke of Marlborou h, in| 
1763, purchased from Zanetti of Venice | 
four gems for £1,200, viz., the Phocion of | 
Allessandro il Greco, the Horatius Cocles, 
the Antinous, and the Matidea, all now at 
Blenheim. But these prices are small | 
compared with the fact stated by ancient 
writers, that the rings of Faustina and | 
Domitia cost a sum equal to £40,000 and 
£60,000 of our money respectively. Rudolf | 
Il. gave 12 gold ducats for the famous | 
“ Gemma Augustea” now at Vienna. The 
Poniatowski gems, refused by the authorities | 
of the British Museum, were all forgeries ; 
when sold in 1839 many of them fetched | 
only a‘few shillings each, though as works | 
of Art they were very beautiful. Signor | 
Castellani, whose copies of ancient jewellery | 
we have admired in Rome, contributed(to the | 
Art-Fournal, May, 1869, a “ Discourse on 
Ancient Jewellery,” which, coming from 
such a pen, is very valuable. He observes 
that the fact that the first inhabitants of 
Italy had the same cradle as other people 
in the world, is proved by the similarity 
of the jewellery, whether found at Cumz, 
the tombs of Etruria, the ruins of Nineveh, 
the Indian temples, the Egyptian pyramids, 
or the ruins of Mexico. Etruscan remains | 
attest the fact that before settling in Italy | 
they emigrated from the East. The excava- 
tions of Pompeii show us objects of Greco- 
Roman style, inferior to those which have 
been found in Magna Grecia, and though 
we often observe very beautiful forms, the 
manual work is inferior. The few jewels 
of gold found in the catacombs of Rome 
resemble in form those of the Lower 
Empire, and are so devoid of Art that they 
may be compared with the rudest objects 
of a primeval state. At Byzantium jewellery 
lost the characteristics with which the | 
ancient Italo-Greco tradition had invested | 
it, and became Arab and Oriental in cha- 
racter. The artists of this school went to | 
Venice and there planted the first root of | 
that Byzantine tradition, which, modified | 
by Italian taste, produced the Italo-Longo- | 
bardic style, which lasted in Italy till the 
timefof Cimabue. A thousand years after 
the birth of Christ, ecclesiastical jewellery 
was first used, and was cultivated chiefly 
in the monasteries. The severe lines of 
ancient architecture may be seen in the 
fine relics of Acquisgrana and of Colonia. 
In the fifteenth century the leaders of the | 
art originated a new method of working in | 
gold, using tools, chisels and a great variety 
of ename In the seventeenth century 
the art fell into perfect decay, and as Signor | 
Castellani observes, “always getting worse 
and worse, and almost ridiculous by the 
bad imitation of Roman style in works of 
Art, attempted by the French at the end 
of the last century; it kept gradually losing, 
even till our day, every artistic character- 
istic, to become subject to caprice and 
fashion, and remain merely a branch of 
trade, and a source of miserable specula- 
tion. In the early part of the present 
century Sarno, in Naples, attempted to copy 
ancient works in gold, but the school 
gradually fell into decay. The Castellani 





| £24,287 ; 





studio was opened in 1814. He prosecuted 
researches into Etruscan Art, and when the 


yw naeael Galasse was discovered in | 

ml, and precious works in gold found, | :< , 
he was allowed carefully to study their | ne 
peculiar characteristics. 


(Zo be continued.) 


| 
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CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


THE estimates for 1873-4 have been pub- 
lished : the following have special reference 
to Art and Science :—Mr. Herbert, R.A., 
for his picture of ‘ The Judgment of Daniel,’ 
£1,000, a re-vote for a sum not expended ; 
New Home and Colonial Offices, £58,000; 
National Gallery Enlargement, £42,320; 
Glasgow University Buildings, 420,000; 
Edinburgh Industrial Museum, £9,200; New 
Wing to Burlington House, £29,192; British 
Museum Building, £5,547; Science and Art 
Department Buildings, £19,773, of which 
£14,000 is for new buildings at South Ken- 
sington; Wellington Monument,’ £4,651, for 
relievi for the panels of the walls of the chapel 
in which the monument is to be placed ; 
Natural History Museum, £80,000 ; New 
Courts of Justice, £68,800, of which £65,000 
will go towards the erection of the building ; 
Science and Art Department, £262,563, in- 
cluding for administration, £5,590 ; schools, 
£104,560; purchases, circulation, &c., 
South Kensington Museum, 
£38,396 ; Bethnal Green Museum, £5,570; 
Edinburgh Museum, £7,232; Hibernian 


| Academy, £ 300; British Museum, £102,061, 


of which sum £24,840 go for purchases and 
acquisitions ; National Gallery, £6,045 ; 
National Portrait-Gallery, £2,000; National 
Gallery, Scotland, £2,000; National Gal- 
lery, Ireland, £2,380; Irish Academy of 
Science, £2,084. The total estimates for 
Education, Science, and Art amount to 


| £2,440,442. 


— e— — 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


EpinsuRGH.—The stafue of Dr. Livingstone, 
by Mrs. D. O. Hill, is to be erected in this city : 
it will be placed on a pedestal embellished with 
a series of relievos illustrating episodes in the 
life of the great traveller—Mr. J. Steell, 
R.S.A., has recently completed a recumbent 
figure of the late Admiral, the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, as part of a monument to be placed in the 
church of Ingestre, Staffordshire. Cut out of a 
single block of Carrara marble, of singular 

urity, the figure rests on a couch, simple, yet 
Peautifal in'design. The head is slightly raised 
on a tasseled pillow, the face looking upwards, 
and the hands rest easily on the chest. Over 
the body is thrown the ermined-coped robe of a 
peer of the realm; but its massive folds are 
thrown back from the left breast and shoulder 
in order to expose the epaulette of the admiral’s 


| uniform, and the oe of the various orders 
| conferred u 


m his lordship for distinguished 
services. The treatment throughout is conven- 
tional, but the figure—and especially the head, 


| which is really fine—is the work of a true 
| sculptor. 


The Earl died in 1868, when on a 
visit to his daughter, now Dowager Marchioness 
of Lothian, at Newbattle Abbey, Dalkeith. 
LIVERPOOL.—At a recent meeting of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society a paper was 
read by Mr. H. H. Statham on the “ ge- 
ment and Architectural Treatment of Picture 
Galleries ;” the subject having suggested itself 
to him by the proposed formation of a ery 
of Art in this important town. A condensed 
report of the paper is before us; but we can 
only speak of it as containing some valuable 
propositions.—The collection of oil-paintings 
and water-colour pictures belonging to the late 
Mr. John Mather was sold last month, realising 
nearly £5,000. The number of works was 
about one hundred ; among them were ‘ Eng- 


| land,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 1,050 gs., bought b 


Messrs. Agnew; ‘Feeding the Horses,’ J. F. 
Herring, 310 gs., bought by Mr. H, Gaskill; 
«Se es R.A., 260 gs. ; ‘Coast 


Scene,’ C. Stanfield, R.A. 300 gs.; * - 
tation,’ J. Phillip, R-A., 195 gs., Oecd le 
Messrs. Agnew. 


oe 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


RoyAL ACADEMY.—Sir George G, 
has resigned the professor's chair of ake 
tecture.—The niches in ‘the new front of 
the Academy’s galleries at Burlington 
House are, it is said, to be filled with 
statues of Phidias, Mic , Raf- 
faelle, Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, Wren, Reynolds, and 
Flaxman. Painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture are thus each represented, though 
not by equal numbers. 

MR. RICHARD PARTRIDGE.—The death 
of this gentleman, who succeeded Mr. J. H. 
Green as Professor of Anatomy at the 
Royal Academy, took place on the 25th of 
March, He was in his seventy-second 
year, and had occupied the professor's chair 
— — t. é 

R. ALMA TADEMA, the ian artist 
now settled in London, has bee 
an associate-member of the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours. 

INSTITUTE OF WATER-COLOUR PAINt- 
ERS.—Mr. Louis Haghe has been elected 
President of this Society, in the room of 
Mr. Henry Warren, who recently resigned 
the post on account of failing health. The 
department of landscape-painting will gain 
strength by the accession of Mr. E. M. 
Whimperis, who has been elected an as- 
sociate-member. Mr. W. L. Leitch suc- 
ceeds Mr. L. Haghe as Vice-President. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION was 
opened on Easter Monday. Want of space 
compels us to defer our notice till next 
month. 

REPRODUCTION OF DRAWINGS. — The 
following process, practised by M. Renault, 
for reproducing drawings by means of 
salts of the oxide of silver, appears in a 
new publication called /ron: —“If a 
drawing or an engraving is placed on a 
sheet of pasteboard which has for some 
time previously been exposed to hydrochlo- 
ric acid vapours, and above the design a 
leaf of sensitised paper is laid, the acid 
vapours filtering through the drawing 
transform the salt of the oxide of silver in 
the sensitive paper into chloride, except in 
those places where the passage of the gas 
is stopped by the carbon lines of the design. 
The sensitised leaf, it then laid on a sheet 
of copper, reproduces the original drawing 
or engraving, the salt of the oxide of silver 
being reduced where it has escaped the 
acid vapours. Each stroke of the design is 
ineffaceable, being not only on the surface 
of the paper, but carried through its entire 
thickness, even reappearing on the other 
side, when the sensitive paper is allowed to 
remain a sufficient length of time in con- 
tact with the copper plate. In place of 
using a sheet of copper to develop the 
image, hydrogen, or phosphorus vapour 
mingled with carbolic acid, may be used ; 
in this case the image appears immediately 
the paper comes in contact with the gas. 
The sensitive paper, after development of 
the drawing, is washed with a dilute solu- 
tion of binoxalate of a the design 
being subsequently fixed by immersion in @ 
solution of sulphite of soda and salt. 
Fac-similes of all kinds of manuscripts, 
drawings, and prints can be made by this 
process.” En 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES visits 
Vienna as = y & the wry ms Commission, 
representing the Arts and Art-man 
of his country. The artist, Mr. N. Cheva- 
lier, to whose meritorious works — 
on several occasions, referred, is N 
to the suite of his Royal Highness. 
doubt he will be employed to draw- 
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i and sketches of 
a The task could not 


some of its contents. 
be in better hands. 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT-GALLERY.— 
From its origin, when Lord Stanhope, P.S.A., 
fought bravely and earnestly for its establish- 
ment, it has received our zealous and cordial 
support. We have rejoiced to record its pro- 
gress from year to year ; as we anticipated, 
it has received many gifts of interest and 
value. The Report of 1872-3 gives us a 
long list of such. It is sure to be aug- 
mented; indeed, it is easy to foresee a 
time when its contents will be too nume- 
rous rather than too few. The public know 
it, are attached to it, and receive benefit 
from it: like biography, it is history teach- 
ing by example. In 1859, the visitors num- 
bered 5,305 ; in 1871, 63,195. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—One of the 
most interesting collection of pictures we 
have ever seen—indeed, it is not too much 
to say that a more valuable series has 
never been shown publicly—may now be 
seen in the Loan Gallery of the Crystal 
Palace. We regret that we cannot accord 
to it the space to which it is entitled and 
deserves. A young Russian artist, M. Basil 
Wereschagan, accompanied the army of 
his country into Central Asia, and was pre- 
sent at some of the battles fought with 
the natives in several states, some of them 
unknown to England even by name. With 
the Kalmucks and the Afghans we are in a 
degree acquainted, but to more than one of 
their neighbours we are here introduced for 
the first time. Of the two hundred pictures 
and sketches, some are large, others small. 
Not only are battles portrayed, scenery is 
depicted, portraits and costumes are given, 
ancient structures are represented—in short, 
there is scarcely a theme omitted that could 
gratify and give information. If they had 
been little more than daubs in Art, they 
would have been of manifest value; but 
they are exquisite as paintings, beautifully 
drawn and obviously true to nature, whether 
the accomplished artist deals with the ani- 
mate or inanimate. The Crystal Palace 
has to be congratulated on an acquisition 
calculated to delight the tens of thousands 
by whom these admirable works will be 
examined during the season. 

THE PICTURE-GALLERY at the Crystal 
Palace has been re-hung: all the pictures 
now shown are new. Mr. Waas has been 
indefatigable in his efforts to collect works 
of merit, and he has largely succeeded. If 
not all it might be, and which we hope yet 
to see it, the collection is the best he has 
ever brought together—certainly an advance 
on predecessors. No doubt much of this is 
attributable to the liberal supply of forty 
medals, in gold, silver, and bronze, offered 
by the Directors. We must postpone our 
notice until next month. It was opened on 
Good Friday, when probably it was exa- 
mined by ten thousand persons. 

A MEMORIAL of Sir Joseph Paxton, 
executed by Mr. W. F. Woodington, from 
the design of Mr. Owen Jones, is to be 
erected on the upper terrace of the Crystal 
Palace. 

MEssrs. MAULL & Co. have exhibited at 
their photographic aée/ier, in Cheapside, a 
very interesting portrait of his Royal 
Highness Prince Arthur. It is of great 
excellence as a picture, and a most ac- 
curate likeness of the Prince, who, by the 
kindness of his nature and the suavity of 
his manners, endears himself to all with 
whom he comes in contact. Messrs. Maull 
have issued photographs of the portrait in 
various sizes, 

THE CERAMIC ART-UNION is p 


sing 
very favourably. Several new wo 


have 





been produced for guinea subscri and 
they have received p ponds carn ae 
of the council, which consists, as our readers 
know, of several gentlemen eminent in Art 
and Letters. Last year there were sixty- 
four prizes distributed ; probably this year 
there will be many more. But, in fact, the 
object obtained at the time of subscribi 
is fully worth the guinea subscribed. 

CHARLES KNIGHT.—All who are inte- 
rested in Literature—in illustrated litera- 
ture, more especially—should know that 
subscriptions are being raised, in order to 
place on record the services of a most 
estimable man, the late Charles Knight. 
The precise form it will receive is not yet 
determined ; it must depend much on the 
amount of money collected. It need not be 
a grand affair, but it should be a worthy 
tribute of the respect in which he was held ; 
the ‘esteem, approaching affection, with 
which he was ed ; and the high esti- 
mate which so many thousands hold of 
the valuable services rendered by him to 
a and to Art during his long and active 
ife. 

ART-UNION OF LONDON.—The Council 
has resolved to produce, in bronze, a revised 
version of the statuette of Cimabue, for 
which the modeller, Miss Emily Selous— 
now Mrs. Fennessey—of the Female School 
of Art, received last year a national gold 
medal, a national bronze medal, and a 
Princess of Wales scholarship. 

THE PAINTERS’ COMPANY continues its 
good work of encouraging excellence in the 
several branches of its special trade. The 
prizes offered for the present year are :— 
£5 and £3, respectively, for decorative 
painting ; similar sums for paintings from 
natural foliage or flowers ; [ 3 and £2, for 
freehand drawing and design; and the 
same for marbling and graining ; with the 
addition to the first prize in each class of 
the Company’s bronze medal. Specimens 
must be sent in between the 18th and 25th 
of the present month. The Company has 
also arranged for the delivery of lectures, 
with the view of advancing technical educa- 
tion in the trade. 

SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
THE FINE ARTS.—The Society had afmorn- 
ing meeting of members and their friends 
on the 3rd of April in the library at Lam- 
beth Palace, by gracious permission of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Their guide 
was the learned Librarian, S. W. Kershaw 
Esq., M.A., who placed before them several 
of its leading Art-treasures, and briefly ex- 
plained them. Afterwards the chapel and 
the Lollards Tower were visited. A more 
agreeable and instructive day has rarely 
been spent.—A lecture on Macbeth, by 
Madame Roninger, attracted a large num- 
ber of members of the Society and their 
friends to the rooms in Conduit Street, on 
the evening of the roth of April: the lady’s 
readings and critical remarks much grati- 
fied her auditors. 

HALL-MARKED JEWELLERY.—When we 
know the extent to which the public is de- 
frauded by the present method of hall- 
marking, it is a matter of surprise that such 
a system should be tolerated in a country 
like this, where abuses are presumed to be 
carefully looked into. The very fact that 
the hall-mark is applicable to gold, from the 

uality nine carats up to that of metal of 
the purest quality, is a temptation to fraud ; 
for which of us, purc an article of 


jewe , would not ac as a guarantee 
of py faith the hall-mark, thou 4 it might 
warrant the article which might still be 
only of half the presumed value. Mr. 
Streeter, of Conduit Street, has undertaken 
to expose the nefarious traffic in spurious 





ld, and it is to be hoped that he is 
fectly aware of the itude of the psa 
prise he enters upon ; 
gotten that there are thousands of dealers 
ive by falsifying the precious metals. 
An adjustment is only to be effected - an 
appeal to Parliament ; the gratitude of the 

ublic will, nevertheless, be due to Mr. 

treeter as having initiated the movement. 
The authorised hall-marks are so nume- 
rous, that it is next to impossible for a pur- 
chaser to secure himself o> a knots ot 
these hieroglyphics. It is to be presumed 
that persons purchasing expensive articles 
for wedding-presents would address syne 
selves to the most respectable housées ifi the 
; if not, those who have made large 
purchases for speci i 
at some time 
none are not worth one-fourth of the sum 
at which they were valued to them ; and in 
evidence of this, Mr. Streeter shows brace- 
lets and neck-ornaments, presumed to be 
— at gold, which have been manufac- 
tu ollow, preparatory to being filled 
with lead mA other eerie and so 
—- as to appear to be wholly of 
gold. 

TESTIMONIALS, of large weight, in silver, 
but of great value derived from Art, have 
been presented, one to the Marquis of 
Salisbury by the Directors of the Great 
Eastern Railway; another to Mr. Moon, by 
his brother directors of the London and 
North Western Railway. They are com- 

lete services for the table, manufactured 
{he term is not appropriate) by Messrs. 

unt and Roskell. They are veritable 
Art-works of the highest order, admirable 
examples of merit in design and excellence 
in workmanship. 

THE HOTEL-KEEPERS OF ENGLAND had 
a banquet towards the close of March, in 
order to receive, compliment, and recom- 
pense, Mr. Sidney Spencer, of the Clifton- 
ville Hotel, Margate, for services rendered 
to that large and,influential body. Into the 
nature of these services we cannot enter ; 
they were of much value, and were oT 
estimated. The chairman was Mr. John 
Hall, of the Great Western Hotel, ——- 
ham : a time will come, probably, when 
will also receive a testimonial ; and it will 
be amply merited if it be the result of con- 
tributions from those by whom has been 
visited his admirably conducted establish- 
ment in the great capital of iron. All 
who have been located there will bear 
willing testimony to its elegance combined 
with comfort—to its ection in all re- 
spects as an Hotel. testimonial under 
notice consisted of a claret-jug and cups, of 
much excellence in design and execution, 
the work of Mr. a of Conduit a 
Among striking and interesting objects 
watch geet the table on the occasion, 
besides a new and improved fountain—one 
of those that Messrs. Defries have made 
so largely —— examples of which we 
have engraved—was an oe ous and very 
charming novelty, recently Coregesy by 
them—a mechanical bird, which, in the 
midst of flowers and perfumes, sings its song, 
to the great delight of the audience. 

LONDON AND wo eg a 
GICAL SocteTy.—Mr. George Browning 
exhibited, at a recent meeting of this society, 
an meg | collection of Biruscan pottery 

vements from Pompeii, relics from 
Rome, and many other rare specimens of 

iquarian art. 

THE CASTELLANI ART-COLLECTIONS.— 

it i » some 
in the 
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REVIEWS. 
‘;UDIES IN THE HisTtoRY OF THE RENAIS- 
. sance. By WaAtTeR H. Pater, M.A., 
Fellow of Brasenose ayy Oxford, Pub- 
lished by MACMILLAN & Co. 


In an age like our own when, as a rule, we find 
butlittle time, and have far less disposition, to read 
books that require thought and study to master 
their contents, and to realise their true value, it is 
much to be feared that this remarkable series of 
essays will not meet with the attention to which 
they are justly entitled for the views propounded 
in them, and for the beauty and purity of lan- 

in which they are put forth. tever 
judgment one may form on Mr. Pater’s critical 
examination of the subjects he has taken in 
hand, the attractive manner of writing adopted 
cannot fail to procure for him a hearing by all 
whose intellect has not become weakened, and 
whose taste is not vitiated, by the fashion that 
prevails in so much of the Literature and Art of 
the day. We are too apt to “ lay the flattering 
unction to the soul,” that all knowledge and all 
wisdom dwell with ourselves, and that the past 
has nothing worthy to show in comparison with 
the present ; “ but in all ages,”’ as the author truly 
remarks, “there have been some excellent work- 
men and some excellent work done ;” and his 


here is to point out the fact in the 
Cate of some men of the fifteenth century, 
chiefly Italians; for “it is in Italy, in the fif- 
ani century, that the interest of the Renais- 
sance mainly lies, in that solemn fifteenth cen- 
tury which can hardly be studied too much, not 
merely for its positive results in the things of the 
intellect and the imagination, its concrete works 
of Art, its special and prominent personalities, 
with their profound zsthetic charm, but for its 
general spirit and character, for the ethical 
qualities of which it is a consummate type.” 

The history of the Renaissance, Mr. Pater 
affirms, began and ended in France, but was 
developed and culminated in Italy during the 

century to which he specially refers; and in 
support of his proposition he gives, as the 
groundwork of his first essay, the story of Aucas- 
sin and Nicolette, from a French manuscript of 
the thirteenth century, published a few years 
ago in Paris ; a tale told in prose, but with its 
incidents and sentiment helped forward by songs, 
inserted at irregular intervals. “ All through it 
one feels the influence of that faint air of over- 
wrought delicacy, almost of wantonness, which 
was so strong a characteristic of the try of 
the Troubadours.” It shadows forth, so to 
speak, that “liberty of the heart” which re- 
belled against the moral and religious ideas of 
the age, when physical beauty was worshipped 
for beauty’s sake, and “love became a strange 
idolatry, a strange rival religion.’’ 

The philosophy of the fifteenth century is 

ted by an essay on Pico, “Earl of 

irandula, and a great lord of Italy,” as Sir 
Thomas More calls him. More translated into 
English the life of Pico, written by his nephew, 
Francis della Mirandula. From this, Mr. Pater 
- on, in consecutive chapters, to speak of 

andro Botticelli, Luca della Robbia, Michael- 
angelo—chiefly through his poetry—and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; each of whom he brings before 
the reader less through any critical examination 
of their respective works t by the spirit that 
breathes through these works ; wheneby we seem 
to see them in their personal identity, sketched 
out with a discerning and discriminating indi- 
any in their mental and physical character- 

cs. 

Of Da Vinci’s famous ‘Last Su 
Pater says :—*On the damp wall of the refec- 
tory, oozing with mineral salts, Leonardo painted 
the ‘ Last Supper.’ A hundred anecdotes were 
told about it, his retouchings and delays. They 
show him refusing to work, except at the moment 
of invention, scornful of whoever thought that 
Art was a work of mere industry and rule, often 
coming the whole length of Milan to give a 
single ~~ He painted it, not in fresco, where 

must be impromptu, but in oils, the new 
method which he had been one of the first ‘to 
welcome, because it allowed of so many after- 
Sauget, so refined a working-out of perfection. 
turned out that on a plastered wall no process 


per,’ Mr. 














could have been less durable. Within fifty 
it had fallen into decay. And now we 
ve to turn back to o’s own studies, 
above all, to one central head at the Brera, 
which in the union of tenderness and severity in 
the face-lines, reminds one of the monumental 
work of Mino da Fiesole, to trace it as it was.” 
A chapter on Joachim du Bellay, a French 
writer of the middle of the sixteenth century, 
whose object was to ‘‘ adjust 
culture to the rediscovered 
comes next; and then follows, as the last, one 
on Winckelmann, a most interesting essay, 





the existing French | 
classical culture,’’ | 


reprinted from the Westminster Review, for 


January, 1857. All Winckelmann’s ideas and 
thoughts flowed back to the grand period of 
Greek literature and Art ; Goethe pleads that he 
“« was a pagan, that the landmarks of Christen- 
dom meant nothing to him.” Mr. Pater says, 
“ He is the last priest of the Renaissance, and 
explains in a striking way its motives and ten- 
dencies.” 

We can do nothing more;than offer a brief 
outline of this small but most interesting 
volume, which leaves on the mind a striking 
impression of the mental impulses that worked 
out through varied channels the great movement 
of the Renaissance. 


Tue CICERONE; or, Art-Guide to Painting in 
Italy. For the Use of Travellers. By Dr. 
— BURCKHARDT. Edited by Dr. A. 

on ZAHN. Translated from the German 
by Mrs. A. H. CLrouGH. Published by 
J. Murray. 


Dr. Burckhardt has long been known in Eng- 
land as a valuable contributor to the literature of 
Art, though the language in which his principal 
writin uch as the “Cicerone,” his notes on 
the painters of Belgium, on Italian Renaissance, 
and others—has hitherto rendered them inacces- 
sible to all in any country who cannot read Ger- 
man. A translation of the first of these books into 
our own language will, therefore, find a welcome 
here, as a work of information and for re- 
ference. 

Beginning at the earliest period, he traces the 
history of Italian painting from the ornamenta- 
tion of Etruscan pottery and the wall-pictures of 
ancient Rome to the end of the seventeenth 
century, dividing his subject into the various 
schools, This arrangement, has a disadvan- 
tage with regard to the utility of the book as 
a guide ‘‘for the use of travellers” who visit 
the various picture-galleries of Italy ; it compels 
a constant reference to. numerous pages, from 
the index, to ascertain what the author says of 
the works in any collection. Take, for example, 
that of the Pitti Palazzo, in Florence, which 
contains, according to the index, paintings by 
about eighty different artists: to find Dr. 
Burckhardt’s remarks on these works it is neces- 
sary to consult the pages ranging from 61 to 
251: the inconvenience of this is manifest. 

Apart from this consideration, the “‘ Cicerone” 
will be found all it professes to be; a sound 
and practical guide to the old Italian painters. 
The first edition was published in 1855; since 
then, Dr. Burckhardt, having other occupation, 
assigned the task of editing a second edition to 
Dr. Von Zahn, of Dresden, who has also re- 
vised the proof-sheets of the English translation, 
which bring the history up to the latest period 
when Italian painting has had the attention of 
writers ; for instance, Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s erudite volumes supply some informa- 
tion, as do the books of other recent writers. 
Visitors to the picture-galleries of Italy, who 
desire to know something concerning the works 
they contain as well as to see them, should 
not fail to carry the “‘ Cicerone” in the pocket. 


History oF PryMouTH. By LLEWELLYNN 


em, F.S.A. Published by W. H. Luxz, 
LYMOUTH. 


There are few more industrious, ains-taking, 
and, we may safely add, successful, workers in 
what is too generally considered dry literature, 
than Mr. Jewitt: careful, accurate, and. sound, 
omitting nothing that may be needful or interest- 
ing, his books are examples of Scrupulous in- 
tegrity, minute inquiry, and extensive reading. 
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To the Art-Fournal he has lon 

ally, and we should omit to dinches a 
obligation if we pass without notice an 
tion of his earnest mind and active 
mouth is among the towns of 
has the most attraction for artists : it is 
native town of good Samuel Prout, of 
and Eastlake; and, among livin 

S. A. Hart, R.A., and Stephens, the 
tor. Others might be named, though 
note than th - It has been famous 
every period of British history ; and its situati 
is among the best in the fair and fertile shire of 
Devon. It was a good deed, therefore, to tel] 
us all that can be told about it ; that Mr. Jewitt 
has done—and done well. The illustrations are 
numerous and good. 
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PLASTICHE-ANATOMISHER ATLAS zUM Stv- 
DIUM DES |MODELLS UND DER ANTIKE, 
By Cr. Roru. Published by D. Nurr, 
London; ERNER AND Co., Stuttgart. ; 


This appears to be a work very similar to 
by Herr Roth, noticed in peony columns pe 
three years ago. We do not happen to have 
at hand‘a copy of the former atlas,.to see wherein 
difference, if any, lies between the two ; but 
so far as our recollection extends, they do 
greatly vary. At all events, this new i 
tion may be commended to the notice of 
Art-student to whom a knowledge of the 
tomy of the human frame is necessary; 
course of instruction laid down, by means of 
— being minute and progressive. It is 
rom the engravings rather bam from the 
descriptive letter-press that the English student, 


anguage. It would have been judicious to have 
issued the work in English ; it would have cost 
but little, and have added greatly to its value 
in our Art-schools. 


MEMOIR OF THE LiFE OF Davip Cox. By 
N. NEAL SOLty. Published by Cwap- 
MAN AND HALL. 


We can do nothing more at the present time 
than announce the appearance of this book— 
a goodly volume richly illustrated, and one, so 
far as a glance at the pages indicates, of con- 
siderable interest. 


BriTIsH BATTLES ON LAND AND SEA. By 
JamEs GRANT, Author of “The Romance 
of War,” &c. Published by CAssELt, 


PETTER, AND GALPIN. 
Of the numerous serial works published by that 
enterprising firm of publishers, Messrs. | 

& Co., this must prove one of surpassing interest 
—to boys especially. We are not naturally a 
fighting nation—at least, “for the love of the 
thing ;” but Englishmen dare and do all that is 
required of them when duty calls them into 
action; and the stories of battles won, as well 
as of battles lost—sometimes, are attractive read- 
ing; and will continue to be so even after 
arbitration takes the place of the sword ; if ever 
such a period arrives. Mr. Grant’s history ap- 
pears in monthly parts, of which three are 
already published, giving an account of some 
of the engagements which occurred in the early 
annals of our country—battles both domestic 
and foreign. The are illustrated with a 
large number of spirited woodcuts. 


RECORDS oF 1872. By EDWARD West. Pub- 
lished by the Author, 1, Bull and Mouth 
Street. 


For the twelfth time, Mr. West sends ‘us his 
annual versified description of presumed impor- 
tant events which have transpired during the 
preceding year. Some that are introduced in 
the “ Records of 1872’” have little or no ne 
interest ; such, for example, as the « Death 
Massatti, the Lion-tamer,” ‘‘ Sir Roger Tich- 
borne) ‘in Newgate,” “ The Marquis of Bute’s 
Marriage,” “The Shakers,” &c., &c.; but there 
are other subjects far more worthy of the muse, 
and these have attention in appropriate @ 
well-meant stanzas, the chief merit of which lies 
in their moral teachings. 
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